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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSE. 


We cannot think of space as finite, for wherever in imagination we 
erect a boundary we are compelled to think of space as existing 
beyond that boundary. Thus by the incessant dissolution of limits 
we arrive at a more or less adequate, idea of the infinity of space. 
But though compelled to think of space as unbounded, there is no 
mental necessity to compel us to think of it either as filled or as 
empty ; whether it is filled or empty must be decided by experiment 
and observation. That it is not entirely void, the starry heavens 
declare ; but the question still remains, are the stars themselves hung 
in vacuo? Are the vast regions which surround them, and across 
which their light is propagated, absolutely empty? A century ago 
the answer to this question would be, “No, for particles of light are 
incessantly shot through space.” The reply of modern science is also 
negative, but on a somewhat different ground. It has the best possible 
reasons for rejecting the idea of luminiferous particles ; but in support 
of the conclusion that the celestial spaces are occupied by matter, it 
is able to offer proofs almost as cogent as those which can be adduced 
for the existence of an atmosphere round the earth. Men’s minds, 
indeed, rose to a conception of the celestial and universal atmosphere 
through the study of the terrestrial and local one. From the 
phenomena of sound as displayed in the air, they ascended to 
the phenomena of light as displayed in the ether ; which is the name 
given to the interstellar medium. 

The notion of this medium must not be considered as a vague 
or fanciful conception on the part of scientific men. Of its reality 
most of them are as convinced as they are of the existence of the 
sun and planets. The luminiferous ether has definite mechanical 
properties. It is almost infinitely more attenuated than any gas, but 
its properties are those of a solid rather than of a gas. It resembles 
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jelly rather than air. A body thus constituted may have its boundaries ; 
but, although the ether may not be co-extensive with space, we at all 
events know that it extends as far as the most distant stars which the 
telescope reveals to us. In fact, it is the vehicle of their light, and 
without it they could not be seen. This all-pervading substance 
takes up their molecular tremors, and conveys them with inconceivable 
rapidity to our organs of vision. The splendour of the firmament at 
night is due to this vibration. It is the transported shiver of bodies 
countless millions of miles distant which translates itself in human 
consciousness into the aspect of the stars. 

If the ether have a boundary, masses of ponderable matter might 
be conceived to exist beyond it, but they could emit no light. There 
dark suns might burn; there, under proper conditions, combustion 
might be carried on; fuel might consume unseen, and metals be 
heated to fusion in invisible furnaces. A body, moreover, once heated 
there, would continue for ever heated ; a sun or planet once molten, 
would continue for ever molten. For the loss of heat being simply 
the abstraction of molecular motion by the ether, where this medium 
is absent no cooling could occur. A sentient being, on approaching 
a heated body in this region, would be conscious of no augmentation 
of temperature. The gradations of warmth dependent on the laws 
of radiation would not exist, and actual contact would first reveal the 
temperature of an extra-ethereal sun. 

Imagine a paddle-wheel placed in water and caused to rotate. 
From it as a centre waves would issue in all directions, and a wader 
as he approached the place of disturbance would be met by stronger 
and stronger waves. This gradual augmentation of the impressions 
made upon the wader’s body is exactly analogous to the augmenta- 
tion of light when we approach a luminous source. They are 
both motions. For the apprehension of the one the coarse common 
nerves of the body suffice; for the apprehension of the other we 
must have the finer optic nerve. But suppose the water withdrawn ; 
the action at a distance would then cease, and as far as the sense of 
touch is concerned, the wader would be_ first rendered conscious of 
the motion of the wheel by the actual blow of the paddles. The 
transference of motion from the paddles to the water is mechanically 
similar to the transference of molecular motion from a heated body 
to the ether; and the propagation of waves through the liquid is 
mechanically similar to the propagation of light and radiant heat. 

Whether the ether be bounded or unbounded does not, however, 
at present concern us, and the foregoing considerations have been 
introduced simply to impart as definite an image as possible of this 
inysterious substance. As far as our knowledge of space extends, we 
rve to conceive it as the holder of the luminiferous ether, through 
which is interspersed, at enormous distances apart, the ponderous 
nuclei of the fixed stars. Associated with the star that most concerns 
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us we have a group of dark planetary masses revolving at various 
distances round it, each again rotating on its own axis; and finally 
associated with these planets we have, in some instances, dark bodies 
of minor note—the moons. Whether the other fixed stars have 
similar planetary companions or not is to us a matter of pure con- 
jecture, which may or may not enter into our conception of the 
universe. But probably every well-informed person believes, with 
regard to those distant suns, that there is in space something besides 
ourselves on which they shine. 

Having thus obtained a general view of the present condition of 
space, and of the bodies contained in it, we may inquire whether things 
were so created at the beginning. Was space furnished at once, by the 
fiat of Omnipotence, with these burning orbs? ‘To this question the 
man of science, if he confine himself within his own limits, will give 
no answer, though it must be remarked that in the formation of an 
opinion he has better materials to guide him than anybody else. He 
an clearly show, however, that the present state of things may be 
derivative. He can perhaps assign reasons which render it probable 
that it 7s derivative. At all events, he can prove that out of common 
non-luminous matter the whole of.this pomp of stars might have 
been evolved. The law of gravitation enunciated by Newton is, that 
every particle of matter in the universe attracts every other particle 
with a force which diminishes as the square of the distance increases. 
Thus the sun and the earth mutually pull each other; thus the earth 
and the moon are kept in company; the force which holds every 
respective pair of masses together being the integrated force of their 
component particles. 

Under the operation of this force a stone falls to the ground and 
is warmed by the shock ; under its operation meteors plunge into our 
atmosphere and rise to incandescence ; showers of such doubtless fall 
incessantly upon the sun. And were it stopped in its orbit to-morrow 
under the operation of this force, the earth would rush towards the 
sun and finally combine with it. Heat would also be developed by 
this collision, and the experiments of Mr. Joule enable us to calculate 
its exact amount. The calculation has been made by Mayer, Helm- 
holtz,and Thomson. It would equal that produced by the combustion 
of more than 5,000 worlds of solid coal, all this heat being generated 
at the instant of collision. In the attraction of gravity, therefore, 
acting upon non-luminous matter, we have a source of heat more 
powerful than could be derived from any terrestrial combustion. And 
were the substance of the universe cast in cold detached fragments into 
space, and there abandoned to the mutual gravitation of its own parts, 
the collision of the fragments would in the end produce the spangled 
heavens. . 

The action of gravity upon matter originally cold may, in fact, be 
the origin of ai light and heat, and also the proximate source of such 
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other natural agents as may be generated by light and heat. But 
we have now to inquire what is the light and what is the heat thus 
produced ? This question has already been answered in a general 
way. . Both light and heat are modes of motion. Two planets clash 
and come to rest ; their motion, considered as masses, is destroyed, but 
it is really continued as a motion of their ultimate particles. It is 
this motion, taken up by the ether, and propagated through it with 
a velocity of 192,000 miles in a second, that comes to us as the light 
and heat of suns and stars. The atoms of a hot body swing with 
inconceivable rapidity, but this power of vibration necessarily implies 
the operation of forces between the atoms themselves. It reveals to 
us that while they are held together by one force, they are kept 
asunder by another, their position at any moment depending on the 
equilibrium of attraction and repulsion. The atoms are, in fact, 
virtually connected by elastic springs, which oppose at the ‘same 
time their approach and their retreat, but which, when they are 
disturbed, permit of their vibration. Such a disturbance occurs when 
two bodies drawn together by the force of gravity strike each other, 
the intensity of the ultimate vibration, or, in other words, the amount 
of heat generated, being proportional to the moving force possessed 
by the two masses at the moment of collision. The molecular motion 
once set up is instantly shared with the ether, and diffused by it 
throughout the universe. 

We on the earth’s surface live night and day in the midst of 
ethereal commotion. The medium is never still. The cloud canopy 
above us may be thick enough to shut out the light of the stars, but 
this canopy is itself warm, and, as a warm body, radiates its motion 
through the ether. The earth also is warm, and sends its heat- 
pulses incessantly forth. It is the waste of its molecular motion in 
space that chills the earth upon a clear night; it is the return of its 
motion from the clouds which prevents the earth’s temperature on a 
cloudy night from falling so low. Could we see the motion of the 
ether—had we organs fine enough to observe its waves, we should 
notice this thrilling of pulses to and fro whenever a cloud appears. 
The waves emitted by the earth are incompetent to excite vision, and 
such ineffectual waves actually constitute the greater part of the 
emission, even of the most intensely luminous bodies. It is not the 
size of a wave which determines its power of producing light; it is, 
broadly speaking, the fitness of the wave to the retina. The ethereal 
pulses must follow each other with a certain rapidity of succession 
before they can produce light, and if their rapidity exceed a certain 
limit they also fail to produce light. The retina is attuned, if I may 
use the term, to a certain range of vibrations, beyond which, in both 
directions, it ceases to be of use. 

The best experiments with which I am acquainted make the 
strength of the sun’s invisible radiation about twice that of the 
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visible. In the case of the terrestrial source of light which most 
nearly approaches the sun in brilliancy, the electric light, the 
energy of the invisible rays is about eight times that of the visible. 
That is to say, if all the rays were converted into their mechanical 
equivalents, the invisible ones would be found competent to perform 
eight times the work of the visible ones. Speaking, then, teleologi- 
cally, it is not to serve the purposes of vision alone that radiation was 
established, but far more for the purposes of warmth. As regards 
other terrestrial sources, the non-luminous waves constitute only a 
very small portion of the total radiation. Fully ninety-five per cent. 
of the emission of our brightest street lamps is obscure, less than 
one-twentieth being suited to the purposes of vision.' 

To the conception of space being filled, we must now add the con- 
ception of its being in a state of incessant tremor. The sources of 
vibration are the ponderable masses of the universe. Let us take a 
sample of these and examine it in detail. When we look to our planet 
we find it to be an aggregate of solids, liquids, and gases. When 
we look at any one of these, we generally find it composed of still 
more elementary parts. We learn, for example, that the water of 
our rivers is formed by the union, in definite proportions, of two 
gases, oxygen and hydrogen. We know how to bring these con- 
stituents together, and to cause them to form water: we also know 
how to analyse the water, and recover from it its two constituents. 
So, likewise, as regards the solid portions of the earth. Our chalk 
hills, for example, are formed by a combination of carbon, oxygen, 
and calcium. These are the elements the union of which, in 
definite proportions, has resulted in the formation of chalk.- The 
flints within that chalk we know to be a compound of oxygen and 
silicium. The compound is called silica; and our ordinary clay is, for 
the most part, formed by the union of silicium, oxygen, and the now 
well-known light metal, aluminium. By far the greater portion of 
the earth’s crust is compounded of the elementary substances men- 
tioned in these few lines. 

The principle of gravitation has been already described as an attrac- 
tion which every particle of matter, however small, has for every 
other particle. With gravity there is no selection ; no particular atoms 
choose, by preference, other particular atoms as objects of attraction; 
the attraction of gravitation is proportional to the quantity of the 
attracting matter, regardless of its quality. But in the molecular 
world which we have now entered matters are otherwise arranged. 
Here we have atoms between which a strong attraction is exercised, 
and also atoms between which a weak attraction is exercised. One atom 


(1) The powerful calorific effects obtainable with perfectly dark rays form the subject 
of a paper recently presented to the Royal Society. In the “Rede Lecture” for the 
present year (published by Longmans), a mode of filtering the visible from the 
invisible rays is described’; and the power of the latter to effect combustion and incan- 
descence is variously illustrated. 
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can jostle another out of its place in virtue of a superior force of 
attraction. But though the amount of force exerted varies thus from 
atom to atom, it is still an attraction of the same mechanical quality, 
if I may use the term, as that of gravity itself. Its intensity might 
be measured in the same way, namely, by the amount of motion 
which it can impart in a certain time. Thus the attraction of 
gravity at the earth’s surface is expressed by the number 82, 
because when acting freely on a body for a second of time, it imparts 
to the body a velocity of thirty-two feet a second. In like manner 
the mutual attraction of oxygen and hydrogen might be measured by 
the velocity imparted to the atoms in their rushing together to form 
water. Of course such a unit of time as a second is not here to be 
thought of, the whole interval required by the atoms to cross the minute 
spaces which separate them not amounting probably to more than an 
inconceivably small fraction of a second. 

It has been stated that when a body falls to the earth it is warmed 
by the shock. Here we have what we may call a mechanical combina- 
tion of the earth and the falling body. Suffer the falling body and 
the earth to dwindle in imagination to the size of atoms, and for the 
attraction of gravity substitute that of chemical affinity, which is 
the name given to the molecular attraction, we have then what is 
called a chemical combination. The effect of the union in this case 
also is the development of heat, and from the amount of heat 
generated we can infer the intensity of the atomic attraction. 
Measured by ordinary mechanical standards, this is enormous. Mix 
eight pounds of oxygen with one of hydrogen, and pass a spark 
through the mixture ; the gases instantly combine, their atoms rush- 
ing over the little distances between them. Take a weight of 47,000 
pounds to an elevation of 1,000 feet above the earth’s surface, and let 
it fall; the mechanical energy with which it would strike the earth 
would not exceed that of the above-mentioned eight pounds of oxygen 
atoms, and one pound of hydrogen atoms, when they dash together 
to form water. 

It is sometimes stated that the force of gravity is distinguished 
from all other forces by the fact of its resisting conversion into any 
other. Chemical affinity, it is said, can be converted into heat and 
light, and these again into magnetism and electricity. But gravity 
refuses to be so converted ; it is a force which maintains itself under 
all circumstances, and is not capable of disappearing to give place to 
another. If by this is meant that a particle of matter can never be 
deprived of its weight, the assertion is correct; but the law which 
affirms the convertibility of natural forces was never meant, in the 
minds of those who understood it, to affirm that such a conversion as 
that here implied occurs in any case whatever. As regards con- 
vertibility into heat, gravity and chemical affinity stand on precisely 
the same footing. The attraction in the one case is as indestructible 
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as in the other. Nobody affirms that when a stone rests upon the 
surface of the earth the mutual attraction of the earth and stone is 
abolished ; nobody means to affirm that the mutual attraction of 
oxygen for hydrogen ceases after the atoms have combined to form 
water. What is meant in the case of chemical affinity is, that the 
pull of that affinity, acting through a certain space, imparts a motion 
of translation of the one atom towards the other. This motion of 
translation is not heat, nor is the force that produces it heat. But 
when the atoms strike and recoil, the motion of translation is con- 
verted into a motion of vibration, and this latter motion is heat. But 
the vibration, so far from causing the extinction of the original 
attraction, is in part carried on by that attraction. The atoms recoil 
in virtue of the elastic force which opposes actual contact, and in the 
recoil they are driven too far back. The original attraction then 
triumphs over the force of recoil, and urges the atoms once more 
together ; and thus, like a pendulum, they oscillate, until their motion 
is imparted to the surrounding ether ; or, in other words, until their 
heat becomes radiant heat. 

In this sense, and in this sense only, is chemical affinity con- 
verted into heat. There is, first of all, the attraction between the 
atoms ; there is, secondly, space between them. Across this space 
the attraction urges them. They collide, they recoil, they oscillate. 
There is a change in the form of the motion, but there is no real loss. 
It is so with the attraction of gravity. To produce motion here space 
must also intervene between the attracting bodies; when they strike, 
motion is apparently destroyed, but in reality there is no destruction. 
By the shock the atoms of the bodies are suddenly urged together ; 
by their own perfect elasticity they recoil ; and thus is set up the 
molecular oscillation which announces itself to the nerves as heat. 

It was formerly universally supposed that by the collision of 
unelastic bodies force was destroyed. Men saw, for example, when 
two spheres of clay, or painter’s putty, or lead, were urged together, 
that the motion possessed by the masses prior to impact was 
more or less annihilated. They believed in an absolute destruction 
of the force of impact. Until recent times, indeed, no difficulty 
was experienced in believing this, whereas, at present, the ideas of 
force and its destruction refuse to be united in most philosophic 
minds. In the collision of elastic bodies, on the contrary, it was 
observed that the motion with which they clashed together was 
in great part restored by the resiliency of the masses, the more 
perfect the elasticity the more complete being the restitution. This 
led to the idea of perfectly elastic bodies—bodies competent to restore 
by their recoil the whole of the motion which they possessed before 
impact. Hence the idea of the conservation of force, as opposed to 
the destruction of force, which was supposed to occur when inelastic 
bodies met in collision. We now believe that the principle of conser- 
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vation holds equaily good with elastic and unelastic bodies. Perfectly 
elastic bodies develop no heat on collision. They retain their motion 
afterwards, though its direction may be changed ; and it is only when 
sensible motion is in whole or in part destroyed that heat is generated. 
This always occurs in unelastic collision, the heat developed being the 
exact equivalent of the motion extinguished. This heat virtually 
declares that the property of elasticity, denied to the masses, exists 
among their atoms, and by their recoil and oscillation restitution is 
secured and the principle of conservation vindicated. 

But ambiguity in the use of the term “force” has been for some 
time creeping in upon us unawares. We called the attraction of 
gravity a force without any reference to motion. A body resting 
on a shelf is as much pulled by gravity as when after having been 
pushed off the shelf it falls towards the earth. We applied the term 
force also to that molecular attraction which we called chemical 
affinity. When, however, we spoke of the conservation of force in the 
case of elastic collision, we meant neither a pull nor a push, which, 
as just indicated, might be exerted upon inert matter, but we meant 
the moving force, if I may use the term, of the colliding masses. 

What I have called moving force has a definite mechanical 
measure in the amount of work that it can perform. The simplest 
form of work is the raising of a weight. A man walking up-hill or 
up-stairs with a pound weight in his hand, to an elevation say of 
sixteen feet, performs a certain amount of work over and above the 
lifting of his own body. If he ascend to a height of thirty-two feet 
he does twice the work ; if toa height of forty-eight feet, he does 
three times the work; if to sixty-four feet, he does four times the 
work, and so on. If, moreover, he carries up two pounds instead of 
one, other things being equal, he does twice the work; if three, 
four, or five pounds, he does three, four, or five times the work. In 
fact it is plain that the work performed depends on two factors, the 
weight raised and the height to which it is raised. It is expressed by 
the product of these two factors. 

But a body may be caused to reach a certain elevation in opposi- 
tion to the force of gravity, without being actually carried up to the 
elevation. If a hodman, for example, wished to land a brick at an 
elevation of sixteen feet above the place where he stands, he would 
probably pitch it up to the bricklayer. He would thus impart by a 
sudden effort a velocity to the brick sufficient to raise it to the 
required height; the work accomplished by that effort being pre- 
cisely the same as if he had slowly carried up-the brick. The 
initial velocity which must be imparted in the case here assumed is 
well known. To reach a height of sixteen feet the brick must quit 
the man’s hand with a velocity of thirty-two feet a second. It is 
needless to say that a body starting with any velocity would, if 
wholly unopposed or unaided, continue to move for ever with the 
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same velocity. But when, in the case before us, the body is thrown 
upwards, it moves in opposition to gravity, which incessantly retards 
its motion, and finally brings it to rest at an elevation of sixteen feet. 
If not here caught by the bricklayer, it would return to the hodman 
with an accelerated motion, and reach his hand with the precise 
velocity it possessed on quitting it. 

Supposing the man competent to impart to the brick, at starting, 
a speed of sixty-four feet a second, or twice its former speed, would 
the amount of work performed in this effort be twice what it was in 
the first instance ? No; it would be four times that quantity. A body 
starting with twice the velocity of another will rise to four times the 
height ; in like manner, a three-fold velocity will give a nine-fold 
elevation, a four-fold velocity will give a sixteen-fold elevation, and 
soon. The height attained, then, is not proportional to the velocity, 
but to the square of the velocity. As before, the work done is also 
proportional to the weight elevated. Hence the work which moving 
masses are competent to perform in virtue of the motion which they 
at any moment possess, is jointly proportional to the weight and the 
square of the velocity. Here then we have a second measure of 
work, in which we simply translate the idea of height into its 
equivalent idea of motion. 

In mechanics the product of the mass of a moving body into the 
square of its velocity is called vis ira, or living force. It expresses what 
is called the “ mechanical effect.” If, for example, we point acannon 
upwards, and start a ball with twice the velocity imparted by a 
second cannon, the ball will rise to four times the height. The 
speedier ball, if directed against a bastion, will also do four times the 
execution. Hence the importance of imparting a high velocity to 
projectiles in war. Having thus cleared our way to a perfectly clear 
conception of the vis viva of moving masses, we are prepared for the 
announcement that the heat generated by the collision of a falling 
body against the earth is proportional to the vis viva annihilated. 
In point of fact it is not an annihilation, but a transference of vis viva. 
The heat developed is the cis viva of the ultimate particles of the 
falling body, and this, as we now learn, is proportional to the square 
of the velocity. If of two cannon balls of equal weight one strike a 
target with twice the velocity of the other it will generate four 
times the heat upon collision; if with three times the velocity it 
will generate nine times the heat, and so on.’ 

Mr. Joule has shown that in falling from a height of 772 feet, a 
body will generate an amount of heat sufficient to raise its own weight 
of water one degree Fahrenheit in temperature. We have here the 
mechanical equivalent of heat. Now, a body falling from a height of 
772 feet has, upon striking the earth, a velocity of 223 feet a second ; 
and if this velocity were imparted to a body by any means whatever, 
the quantity of heat generated by the stoppage of its motion would 
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be that stated above. Six times that velocity, or 1,338 feet, would 
not be an inordinate one for a cannon ball as it quits the gun ; but if 
animated by six times the velocity, thirty-six times the heat will be 
generated by the stoppage of its motion. Hence a cannon ball 
moving with a velocity of 1,338 feet a second would, by collision, 
generate an amount of heat competent to raise its own weight of 
water 36 degrees Fahrenheit in temperature. If composed of iron, 
and if all the heat generated were concentrated in the ball itself, its 
temperature would be raised about 360 degrees Fahrenheit ; because 
one degree in the case of water is equivalent to about ten degrees in 
the case of iron. In artillery practice the heat generated is usually 
concentrated upon the front of the bolt, and on the portion of the 
target first struck. By this concentration the heat developed becomes 
sufficiently intense to raise the dust of the metal to incandescence, a 
flash of light often accompanying collision with the target. 

Let us now fix our attention fora moment on the gunpowder 
which urges the cannon ball. This is composed of combustible 
matter, which if burnt in the open air would yield a certain amount 
of heat. It will not yield this amount if it performs the work of 
urging a ball. The heat then generated by the gunpowder will fall 
short of that produced in the open air, by an amount equivalent to 
the vis viva of the ball ; and this exact amount is restored by the ball on 
its collision with the target. If sensible motion be produced by heat, 
a portion of the heat is always annihilated. This is true even of 
muscular force. In “ putting” a stone, for example, an amount of heat 
is consumed within the muscles exactly equivalent to the cis viva of 
the stone, and as in the case of the cannon ball, this heat is reproduced 
by the stone on the stoppage of its motion. 

The principle of the conservation of force, broadly enunciated, 
asserts that the quantity of force in the universe is as unalterable as 
the quantity of matter; that it is alike impossible to create force 
and to annihilate it. In what sense are we to understand the 
assertion that the quantity of force is a constant quantity? It is 
manifestly inapplicable to the force of gravity as Newton defined it; 
for this is a force varying inversely as the square of the distance, 
and it would be self-contradictory to affirm the constancy of a vary- 
ing force. Yet, when the matter is properly understood, gravity 
forms no exception to the law of conservation. Following Helm- 
holtz I will here attempt an elementary exposition of this law, which 
though destined, in its applications, to produce momentous changes in 
human thought, is not difficult of comprehension. 

For the sake of simplicity we will consider a particle of matter, 
which we shall call r, to be perfectly fixed, and a second movable 
particle, p, placed at a distance from yr. We will assume that these 
two particles attract each other according to the Newtonian law. At 
a certain distance the attraction is of a certain definite amount, which 
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might be determined by means of a spring balance. At half this 
distance the attraction would be augmented four times; at a third 
of the distance it would be augmented nine times; at one-fourth of 
the distance sixteen times, and so on. In every case the attraction 
might be measured by determining, with the spring balance, the 
amount of tension which is just sufficient to prevent p from moving 
‘towards Fr. Thus far we have nothing whatever to do with motion ; 
we deal with statics, not with dynamics. We simply take into 
account the distance of » from Fr, and the pull exerted by gravity at 
that distance. 

It is customary in mechanics to represent the magnitude of a force 
by a line of a certain length, a force of double magnitude being 
represented by a line of double length, and so on. Placing then the 
particle p at a distance from Fr, we can in imagination draw a straight 
line from p to ¥r, and at p erect a perpendicular to this line, which 
shall represent the amount of the attraction exerted on p in this position. 
If p be at a very great distance from ¥ the attraction will be verysmall, 
and the perpendicular consequently very short. Let us now suppose 
that at every point in the line joining F and p a perpendicular is 
erected proportional in length to the attraction exerted at that 
point ; we should thus obtain an infinite number of perpendiculars of 
gradually increasing length as p approaches ¥. Uniting the ends of 
all these perpendiculars, we should obtain a curve, and between this 
curve and the straight line joining F and p we should have an area 
made up, as it were, of all the perpendiculars placed side by side 
along the straight line. The area just referred to, represents the sum 
of all the pulls or tensions which would be exerted upon the particle 
pd, during its passage from its first position up to Fr. This area, 
therefore, gives us a perfectly definite image of the sum total of 
gravitating force existing within the assumed limits. 

It can scarcely be too often repeated that we are here dealing with 
pulls or tensions only, and do not include the idea of any motion 
produced. by these tensions. Up to the present point ris civa, or 
living force, which involves the idea of motion, has been entirely 
foreign to our contemplations. Let us now suppose p placed at a 
practically infinite distance from ¥; here the pull of gravity would 
be nothing, and the perpendicular representing it would dwindle to 
a point. In this position the sum of the tensions capable of being 
exerted on p would be a maximum. Let p now begin to move in 
obedience to the attraction exerted upon it. Motion being once set 
up, the idea of vis viva arises. In moving towards ¥ the particle p con- 
sumes, as it were, its tensions. Let us fix our attention on p at any 
point of the path over which it is moving. Between that point and r 
there is a quantity of unused tensions; beyond that point the tensions 
have been all consumed, but we have in their place a quantity of 
vis viva. After p has passed any point, the tension previously in 
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store at that point disappears, but not without adding, during the 
infinitely small duration of its action, its due amount of motion to 
that previously possessed by p. The nearer p approaches to F, the 
smaller is the sum of the tensions remaining, but the greater is the 
living force; the farther p is from r, the greater is the sum of the un- 
consumed tensions, and the less is the living force. Now the principle 
of conservation affirms not the constancy of the tensions of gravity, 
nor the constancy of the vis viva, taken separately, but the absolute 
constancy of the sum of both. Take the particle p at any point of 
its path, multiply its mass by the square of the velocity which it 
possesses at that point, add this product to the numerical area of 
the space representing the tensions still remaining between p and F; 
then the sum of these two quantities, whatever be the position of p 
chosen, is invariable. At the beginning the vis viva was zero and the 
tension area was a maximum; close to F the eis viva is a maximum, 
while the tension area is zero. At every other point the work-pro- 
ducing power of the particle p consists in part of vis viva and in part 
of tensions. 

If gravity, instead of being attraction, were repulsion, the sum of 
the tensions between two material particles p and ¥ would be a 
maximum, and the eis riva zero, when the particles are in contact. 
But the moment pD, in obedience to the repulsion, moves away from F, 
vis viva is generated ; and the farther p retreats from F the greater is 
its vis viva, and the less the amount of tension still available for 
producing motion. Taking repulsion into account as well as attrac- 
tion, the principle of the conservation of force affirms that the sum 
of the ¢exsions and vires vive of the material universe is a constant 
quantity. 

The considerations that we have here applied to gravity apply 
equally to chemical affinity. In a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen 
the atoms exist apart, but by the application of proper means they 
may be caused to rush together across the space that separates them. 
While this space exists, and as long as the atoms have not begun to 
move towards each other, we have tensions, and nothing else. During 
their motion towards each other the tensions, as in the case of 
gravity, are converted into vis viva. After they clash we have still 
vis viva, but in another form. It was translation, it is vibration. It 
was molecular transfer, it is heat. The same considerations apply to 
a mixture of hydrogen and chlorine. When these gases are mingled 
in the dark they remain separate, but if a sunbeam fall upon the 
mixture the atoms rush together with detonation. Here also we have 
tension converted into molecular translation, and molecular translation 
into heat. In all such cases, according to the principle of conserva- 
tion, the quantity of force remains unaltered. Integrating, as in the 
case of gravity, the tensions, from the starting point up to the actual 
collision of the atoms, this sum, expressed numerically, is equal to 
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the final vis viva. At any intermediate point of their course the 
force of the atoms consists in part of tension and in part of vis viva, 
and the sum of both is always the same. 

It is quite possible to reverse those processes, to unlock the 
embrace of the atoms and to replace them in their first positions. 
But to accomplish this as much heat would be required as was 
generated by their union. Such reversals occur daily and hourly 
in nature. By the solar rays, the oxygen of water is divorced from 
its hydrogen in the leaves of plants, a portion of these rays being 
consumed in the process. As molecular vis viva the rays have dis- 
appeared, but in so doing they have re-conferred tension on the atoms of 
oxygen and hydrogen. These atoms are thus enabled to re-combine, 
and when they do so the precise amount of heat consumed in their 
separation is restored. The same remarks apply to the compound 
of carbon and oxygen, called carbonic acid, which is exhaled from 
our lungs, produced by our fires, and found sparingly diffused every- 
where throughout the air. The sunbeams also wrench these atoms 
asunder in the leaves of plants, and sacrifice themselves in the act ; 
but when the plants are burnt the amount of heat consumed in their 
production is restored. : 

This, then, is the rhythmic play of nature as regards her forces. 
Throughout all her regions she oscillates from tension to vis viva, from 
vis viva to tension. We have the same play in the planetary system. 
The earth’s orbit is an ellipse, one of the foci of which is occupied by 
the sun. Imagine the earth at the most distant part of the orbit. 
Her motion, and consequently her vis viva, is then a minimum. The 
planet rounds the curve and begins to approach the sun. She has 
in front of her a store of tensions, which is gradually consumed, an 
equivalent amount of vis viva being generated. When nearest to the 
sun her motion, and consequently her eis viva, is a maximum. But 
here her available tensions are used up. She rounds this portion of 
the curve and retreats from the sun. Tensions are now stored up, 
but cis viva is lost, to be again restored at the expense of the comple- 
mentary force on the opposite side of the curve. Thus beats the heart of 
creation, but without increase or diminution of its total stock of force. 

I have thus far tried to steer clear amid confusion, and to neutralise 
the effects of a bad terminology by fixing the mind of the reader 
upon things rather than upon names. But good names are essential ; 
and here, as yet, we are not provided with such. We have had the 
force of gravity and living foree—two utterly distinct things. We 
have had pulls and tensions; and we might have had the force of 
heat, the force of light, the force of magnetism, or the force of elec- 
tricity—all of which terms have been employed more or less loosely 
by writers on physics. This confusion in the application of the term 
“force” is happily avoided by the introduction of the term “ energy,” 
embracing under that term both ¢ension and vis viva. Energy is 
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possessed by bodies already in motion; it is then actual, and we 
agree with Mr. Rankine to call it actual or dynamic energy. It is our 
old ris viva. On the other hand, energy is possible to bodies not in 
motion, but which, in virtue of attraction or repulsion, possess a 
power of motion which would realise itself if all hindrances were 
removed. Looking, for example, at gravity, a body on the earth’s 
surface in a position from which it cannot fall to a lower one pos- 
sesses no energy. It has neither motion nor power of motion. But 
the same body suspended at a height above the earth has a power of 
motion though it may not have exercised it. Energy is possible to 
such a body, and we agree to call this possible or potential energy. It 
answers to our old tensions. We, moreover, speak of the conserva- 
tion of energy instead of the conservation of force ; and this principle, 
expressed in the new terminology, is, that the sum of the potential 
and dynamic energies of the material universe is a constant quantity. 

A body cast upwards consumes the actual energy of projection, and 
lays up potential energy. When it reaches its utmost height all its 
actual energy is consumed, its potential energy being then a maximum. 
When it returns, there is a re-conversion of the potential into the 
actual. A pendulum at the limit of its swing possesses potential 
energy; at the lowest point of its are its energy is all actual. A 
patch of snow resting on a mountain slope has potential energy ; 
loosened, and shooting down as an avalanche, it possesses dynamic 
energy. The pine-trees growing on the Alps have potential energy ; 
but rushing down the Holzrinne of the woodcutters they possess 
actual energy. The same is true of the mountains themselves. As 
long as the rocks which compose them can fall to a lower level, they 
possess potential energy, which is converted into actual when the 
frost ruptures their cohesion and hands them over to the action of 
gravity. The hammer of the great bell of Westminster, when raised 
before striking, possesses potential energy ; when it falls, the energy 
becomes dynamic ; and after the stroke, we have the rhythmic play of 
potential and dynamic in the vibrations of the bell. The same holds 
good for the molecular oscillations of a heated body. An atom is pressed 
against its neighbour, and recoils. Its motion is now dynamic ; but 
the ultimate amplitude of the recoil is soon attained, the motion of 
the atom in that direction is checked, and for an instant its energy 18 
all potential. It is then drawn towards its neighbour with accelerated 
speed, thus converting its potential into dynamic energy. Its motion 
in this direction is also finally checked, and, for an instant, again its 
enérgy is all potential. It again retreats, converting its potential 
into dynamic energy, till the latter attains a maximum, after which 
it is again changed into potential energy. Thus, what is true of the 
earth, as she swings to and fro in her yearly journey round the sun, 
is also true of her minutest atom. We have wheels within wheels, 


and rhythm within rhythm. 
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When a body is heated, a change of molecular arrangement always 
occurs, and to produce this change heat is consumed. Hence, a portion 
only of the heat communicated to the body remains as dynamic energy. 
Looking back on some of the statements made at the beginning of this 
article, now that our knowledge is more extensive, we see the necessity 
of qualifying them. When, for example, two bodies clash, heat is 
generated ; but the heat, or molecular dynamic energy, developed at 
the moment of collision, is not the equivalent of the sensible dynamie 
energy destroyed. The true equivalent is this heat, plus the potential 
energy conferred upon the molecules by the placing of greater distances 
between them. This molecular potential energy is afterwards, on the 
cooling of the body, converted into heat. 

Wherever two atoms capable of uniting together by their mutual 
attractions exist separately, they form a store of potential energy. 
Thus our woods, forests, and coal-fields on the one hand, and our 
atmospheric oxygen on the other, constitute a vast store of energy of 
this kind—vast, but far from infinite. We have, besides our coal 
fields, bodies in the metallic condition more or less sparsely distri- 
buted in the earth’s crust. These bodies can be oxydised, and hence 
are, so far as they go, stores of potential energy. But the attractions 
of the great mass of the earth’s crust are already satisfied, and 
from them no further energy can possibly be obtained. Ages ago 
the elementary constituents ofour rocks clashed together and pro- 
duced the motion of heat, which was taken’ up by the ether and 
carried away through stellar space. It is lost for ever as far as we are 
concerned. In those ages the hot conflict of carbon, oxygen, and 
calcium produced the chalk and limestone hills which are now cold; and 
from this carbon, oxygen, and calcium no further energy can be de- 
rived. And so it is with almost all the other constituents of the earth’s 
crust. They took their present form in obedience to molecular force ; 
they turned their potential energy into dynamic, and gave it to 
the universe ages before man appeared upon this planet. For him 
aresidue of potential energy remains, vast truly in relation to the 
life and wants of an individual, but exceedingly minute in comparison 
with the earth’s primitive store. 

We know no more of the origin of force than of the origin of 
matter; where matter is, force is, for we only know matter through 
its forces. All that philosophy can do is to classify the materials 
given to man, and show their mutual relations. It will depend, in 
some measure, upon previous habits of thought, whether the terms 
potential and dynamic energy are acceptable. They are, however, 
all but universally accepted and employed by the scientific men of the 
present day, in whose case the conception of the material universe 
would be as much maimed by the omission of the idea of potential 
energy as by the omission of the idea of ris viva. These ideas are com- 
plementary and co-equal. They are applicable to all natural powers— 
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to gravity, light, heat, magnetism, electricity, and chemical affinity. 
Before the ideas which the terms potential and actual energy represent 
were introduced, when motion disappeared, we knew not what became 
of it; when work was executed we knew not at what cost. We did not 
know that when a steam-engine turned a wheel, or lifted a weight, 
heat was destroyed. We did not know that the same was true of 
muscular force; that we could not raise an arm, or walk up-stairs, 
except by the extinction of a certain amount of heat. We now 
know not only that the extinction takes place, but that it is an 
extinction of form only. At the stair top we possess, as potential 
energy, the equivalent of the heat lost during the ascent; and we 
have only to jump to the bottom to reproduce the heat. It 
is from this point of view that we are enabled to affirm that the 
energy of the universe is as constant as its matter. This may be 
compelled to change its form; a solid stick of sealing-wax may be 
converted into an invisible gas, but there is no loss of matter in the 
process. As surely as this is the case, so sure it is that where energy 
disappears it changes its form merely ; and that if we are intelligent 
enough to follow it, we shall find it somewhere, unaltered in amount, 
though, perhaps, with an entirely new face. 

One word in conclusion, on a topic of public interest. A miracle 
is strictly defined as an invasion of the law of the conservation of 
energy. To create or annihilate matter would be deemed on all 
hands a miracle; the creation or annihilation of energy would be 
equally a miracle to those who understand the principle of conserva- 
tion. Hence arises the scepticism of scientific men*when called 
upon to join in national prayer for changes in the economy of 
nature. Those who devise such prayers admit that the age of 
miracles is past, and in the same breath they petition for the per- 
formance of miracles. They ask for fair weather and for rain, but 
they do not ask that water may flow up-hill; while the man of 
science clearly sees that the granting of the one petition would be 
just as much an infringement of the law of conservation as the grant- 
ing of the other. Holding this law to be permanent, he prays for 
neither. But this does not close his eyes to the fact, that while 
prayer is thus impotent in external nature, it may react with beneficent 
power upon the human mind. That prayer produces its effect, benign 
or otherwise, upon him who prays, is not only as indubitable as the 
law of conservation itself, but it will probably be found to illustrate 
that law in its ultimate expansions. And if our spiritual authorities 
could only devise a form in which the heart might express itself 
without putting the intellect to shame, they might utilise a power 
which they now waste, and make prayer, instead of a butt to the 
scorner, the potent inner supplement of noble outward life. 

Joun TYNDALL. 
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ONCE MORE BACK TO BELTON. 


Wuen the carriage was driven away, Sir Anthony and Captain 
Aylmer were left standing alone at the hall door of the house. The 
servants had slunk off, and the father and son, looking at each other, 
felt that they also must slink away, or else have some words together 
on the subject of their guest’s departure. The younger gentleman 
would have preferred that there should be no words, but Sir Anthony 
was curious to know something of what had passed in the house 
during the last few days. “I’m afraid things are not going quite 
comfortable,” he said. 

“Tt seems to me, sir,” said his son, “ that things very seldom do go 
quite comfortable.” 

“But, Fred,—what is it all about ? Your mother says that Miss 
Amedroz is behaving very badly.” 

“And Miss Amedroz says that my mother is behaving very badly.” 

“Of course ;—that’s only natural. And what do you say?” 

“T say nothing, sir. The less said the soonest mended.” 

“ That’s all very well ;. but it seems to me that you, in your position, 
must say something. The long and the short of it is this. Is she to 
be your wife ?” 

“Upon my word, sir, I don’t know.” 

They were still standing out under the portico, and as Sir Anthony 
did not for a minute or two ask any further questions, Captain 
Aylmer turned as though he were going into the house. But his 
father had still a word or two to say. “Stop a moment, Fred. I 
don’t often trouble you with advice.” 

“T’m sure I’m always glad to hear it when you offer any.” 

“T know very well that in most things your opinion is better 
than mine. You’ve had advantages which I never had. But I’ve 
had more experience than you, my dear boy. It stands to reason that 
in some things I must have had more experience than you.” There 
was a tone of melancholy in the father’s voice as he said this which 
quite touched his son, anid which brought the two closer together out 
in the porch. “Take my word for it,” continued Sir Anthony, “ that 
you are much better off as you are than you could be with a wife.” 

“Do you mean to say that no man should marry?” 

“ No;—I don’t mean to say that. An eldest son ought to marry, 
so that the property may have an heir. And poor men should marry, 
I suppose, as they want wives to do for them. And sometimes, no 
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doubt, a man must marry,~-when he has got to be very fond of a 
girl, and has compromised himself, and all that kind of thing. I 
would never advise any man to sully his honour.” As Sir Anthony 
said this he raised himself a little with his two sticks and spoke out 
in a bolder voice. The voice, however, sank again as he descended 
from the realms of honour to those of prudence. ‘ But none of these 
cases are yours, Fred. To be sure you'll have the Perivale property ; 
but that is not a family estate, and you'll be much better off by turn- 
ing it into money. And in the way of comfort, you can be a great 
deal more comfortable without a wife than you can with one. What 
do you want a wife for? And then, as to Miss Amedroz,—for my- 
self I must say that I like her uncommonly. She has been very 
pleasant in her ways with me. But,—somehow or another I don’t 
think you are so much in love with her but what you can do without 
her.”” Hereupon he paused and looked his son full in the face. Fred 
had also been thinking of the matter in his own way, and asking 
himself the same question,—whether he was in truth so much in love 
with Clara that he could not live without her. “Of course I don’t 
know,” continued Sir Anthony, “ what has taken place just now be- 
tween you and her, or what between her and your mother; but I 
suppose the whole thing might fall through without any further 
trouble to you,—or without anything unhandsome on your part?” 
But Captain Aylmer still said nothing. The whole thing might, no 
doubt, fall through, but he wished to be neither unjust nor un- 

specially wished to avoid anything unhandsome. 
After a further pause of a few minutes, Sir Anthony went on again, 
pouring forth the words of experience. “Of course marriage is all 
very well. I married rather early in life, and have always found your 
mother to be a most excellent woman. <A better woman doesn’t 
breathe. I’m as sure of that as I am of anything. But God bless 
me,—of course you can see. I can’t call anything my own. I’m 
tied down here and I can’t move. I’ve never got a shilling to spend, 
while all these lazy hounds about the place are eating me up. There 
isn’t a clerk with a hundred a year in London that isn’t better off 
than I am as regards ready money. And what comfort have I ina 
big house, and no end of gardens, and a place like this? What 
pleasures do I get out of it? That comes of marrying and keeping 
up one’s name in the county respectably! What do I care for the 
county? D the county! I often wish that I’d been a younger 
son,—as you are.” 

Captain Aylmer had no answer to make to all this. It was, no 
doubt, the fact that age and good living had made Sir Anthony 
altogether incapable of enjoying the kind of life which he desiderated, 
and that he would probably have eaten and drunk himself into his 
grave long since had that kind of life been within his reach. This, 
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however, the son could not explain to the father. But in fitting, as 
he endeavoured to do, his father’s words to his own case, Captain 
Aylmer did perceive that a bachelor’s life might perhaps be the most 
suitable to his own peculiar case. Only he would do nothing un- 
handsome. As to that he was quite resolved. Of course Clara must 
show herself to be in some degree amenable to reason and to the 
ordinary rules of the world; but he was aware that his mother was 
hot-tempered, and he generously made up his mind that he would 
give Miss Amedroz even yet another chance. 

At the hotel in London Clara found a short. note from Mrs. 
Askerton, in which she was warmly assured that everything should 
be done to make her comfortable at the cottage as long as she should 
please to stay there. But the very warmth of affection thus expressed 
made her almost shrink from what she was about to do. Mrs. 
Askerton was no doubt anxious for her coming ; but would her cousin 
Will Belton approve of the visit; and what would her cousin Mary 
say about it? If she was being driven into this step against her own 
approval, by the insolence of Lady Aylmer,—if she was doing this 
thing simply because Lady Aylmer had desired her not to do it, and was 
doing it in opposition to the wishes. of the man she had promised to 
marry as well as to her own judgment, there could not but be cause 
for shrinking. And yet she believed that she was right. If she 
could only have had some one to tell her,—some one in whom she 
could trust implicitly to direct her! She had hitherto been very 
much prone to rebel against authority. Against her aunt she had 
rebelled, and against her father, and against her lover. But now she 
wished with all her heart that there might be some one to whom she 
could submit with perfect faith. If she could only know what her 
cousin Will would think. In him she thought she could have trusted 
with that perfect faith ;—if only he would have been a brother to her. 

But it was too late now for doubting, and on the next day she 
found herself getting out of the old Redicote fly, at Colonel 
Askerton’s door. He came out to meet her, and his greeting was 
very friendly. Hitherto there had been no great intimacy between 
him and her, owing rather to the manner of life adopted by him than 
to any cause of mutual dislike between them. Mrs. Askerton had 
shown herself desirous of some social intercourse since she had been 
at Belton, but with Colonel Askerton there had been nothing of this. 
He had come there intending to live alone, and had been satisfied to 
carry out his purpose. But now Clara had come to his house as a 
guest, and he assumed towards her altogether a new manner. “ We 
are so glad to have you,” he said, taking both her hands. Then she 
passed on into the cottage, and in a minute was in her friend’s arms. 

“ Dear Clara ;—dearest Clara, I am so glad to have you here.” 

“Tt is very good of you.” 


is 
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“No, dear ; the goodness is with youtocome. But we won’t quarrel 
about that. We will both be ever so good. And he is so happy that 
you should be here. You'll get to know him now. But come up 
stairs. There’s a fire in your room, and I'll be your maid for the 
occasion,—because then we can talk.’”’ Clara did as she was bid and 
went up stairs; and as she sat over the fire while her friend kneit 
beside her,—for Mrs. Askerton was given to such kneelings,—she 
could not but tell herself that Belton Cottage was much more com- 
fortable than Aylmer Park. During the whole time of her sojourn 
at Aylmer Park no word of real friendship had once greeted her 
ears. Everything there had been cold and formal, till coldness and 
formality had given way to violent insolence, 

« And so you have quarrelled with her ladyship,” said Mrs. Askerton. 
“ T knew you would.” 

“T have not said anything about quarrelling with her.” 

“But of course you have. Come, now; don’t make yourself dis- 
agreeable. You have had a downright battle ;—have you not ?” 

“Something very like it, I’m afraid.” 

“‘T am so glad,” said Mrs. Askerton, rubbing her hands. 

“ That is ill-natured.” 

“Very well. Let it be ill-natured. One isn’t to be good-natured 
all round, or what would be the use of it. And what sort of woman 
is she ?” 

“Oh dear; I couldn’t describe her. She is very large, and wears 
a great wig, and manages everything herself, and I’ve no doubt she’s 
a very good woman in her own way.” 

“JT can see her at once ;—and a very pillar of virtue as regards 
morality and going to church. Poor me! Does she know that you 
have come here ?” 

“T’ve no doubt she does. I did not tell her, nor would I tell her 
daughter ; but I told Captain Aylmer.” 

“That was right. That was very right. I’m so glad of that. 
But who would doubt that you would show a proper spirit. And 
what did he say ?” 

“ Not much, indeed.” 

“T won’t trouble you about him. I don’t in the least doubt but 
all that will come right. And what sort of man is Sir Anthony?” 

“ A common-place sort of a man; very gouty, and with none of 
his wife’s strength. I liked him the best of them all.” 

“ Because you saw the least of him, I suppose.” 

“ He was kind in his manner to me.” 

“And they were like she-dragons. I understand it all, and can 
see them just as though I had been there. I felt that I knew what 
would come of it when you first told me that you were going to 


Aylmer Park. I did, indeed. I could have prophesied it all.” 
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“It would have done no good ;—and your going there has done 
good. It has opened your eyes to more than one thing, I don’t 
doubt. But tell me,—have you told them in Norfolk that you were 
coming here ?” 

“No ;—I have not written to my cousin.” 

“Don’t be angry with me if I tell you something. I have.” 

“ Have what ?” 

“T have told Mr. Belton that you were coming here. It was in 
this way. I had to write to him about our continuing in the cottage. 
Colonel Askerton always makes me write if it’s possible, and of course 
we were obliged to settle something as to the place.” 

“T’m sorry you said anything about me.” 

“ How could I help it? What would you have thought of me, 
or what would he have thought, if, when writing to him, I had not 
mentioned such a thing as your visit? Besides, it’s much better 
that he should know.” 

“JT am sorry that you said anything about it.” 

“You are ashamed that he should know that you are here,” said 
Mrs. Askerton, in a tone of reproach. 

“ Ashamed! No; I am not ashamed. But I would sooner that 
he had not been told,—as yet. Of course he would have been told 
before long.” 

“ But you are not angry with me?” 

“Angry! How can I be angry with any one who is so kind 
to me?” 

That evening passed. by very pleasantly, and when she went again to 
her own room, Clara was almost surprised to find how completely she 
was at home. On the next day she and Mrs. Askerton together went up 
to the house, and roamed through all the rooms, and Clara seated her- 
self in all the accustomed chairs. On the sofa, just in the spot to 
which Belton had thrown it, she found the key of the cellar. She 
took it up in her hand, thinking that she would give it to the servant; 
but again she put it back upon the sofa. It was his key, and he had 
left it there, and if ever there came an occasion she would remind 
him where he had put it. Then they went out to the cow, who was 
at her ease in a little home paddock. ‘“ Dear Bessey,” said Clara. 
“See how well she knows me.” But I think the tame little beast 
would have known any one else as well who had gone up to her as 
Clara did, with food in her hand. “She is quite as sacred as any cow 
that ever was worshipped among the cow-worshippers,” said Mrs. 
Askerton. _ “I suppose they milk her and sell the butter, but other- 
wise she is not regarded as an ordinary cow at all.” “ Poor Bessey,” 
said Clara. ‘I wish she had never come here. What is to be done 
with her?” ‘Done with her! She'll stay here till she dies a 
natural death, and then a romantic pair of mourners will follow her 
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to her grave, mixing their sympathetic tears comfortably as they 
talk of the old days; and in future years, Bessey will grow to be a 
divinity of the past, never to be mentioned without tenderest reminis- 
cences. I have not the slightest difficulty in prophesying as to 
Bessey’s future life and posthumous honours.” They roamed about 
the place the whole morning, through the garden and round the farm 
buildings, and in and out of the house; and at every turn something 
was said about Will Belton. But Clara would not go up to the rocks, 
although Mrs. Askerton more than once attempted to turn in that 
direction. He had said that he never would go there again except 
under certain circumstances. She knew that those circumstances 
would never come to pass; but yet neither would she go there. She 
would never go there till her cousin was married. Then, if in those 
days she should ever be present at Belton Castle, she would creep up 
to the spot all alone, and allow herself to think of the old days. 

On the following morning there came to her a letter bearing the 
Downham post-mark,—but at the first glance she knew that it was 
not from her cousin Will. Will wrote with a bold round hand, that 
was extremely plain and caligraphic when he allowed himself time 
for the work in hand, as he did with the commencement of his epistles, 
but which would become confused and altogether anti-caligraphic 
when he fell into a hurry towards the end of his performance,—as 
was his wont. But the address of this letter was written in a pretty, 
small, female hand,—very careful in the perfection of every letter, 
and very neat in every stroke. It was from Mary Belton, between 
whom and Clara there had never hitherto been occasion for corre- 
spondence. The letter was as follows :— 


‘* Plaistow Hall, April, 186—. 
“ My Dear Cousin Ciara, 

“William has heard from your friends at Belton, who are 
tenants on the estate, and as to whom there seems to be some question 
whether they are to remain. He has written, saying, I believe, that 
there need be no difficulty if they wish to stay there. But we learn, 
also, from Mrs. Askerton’s letter, that you are expected at the cottage, 
and therefore I will address this to Belton, supposing that it may 
find you there. 

“You and I have never yet known each other ;—which has been 
a grief tome; but this grief, I hope, may be cured some day before 
long. I myself, as you know, am such a poor creature that I cannot 
go about the world to see my friends as other people do ;—at least, 
not very well ; and therefore I write to you with the object of asking 
you to come and see me here. This is an interesting old house in its 
way ; and though I must not conceal from you that life here is very, 
very quiet, I would do my best to make the days pass pleasantly with 
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you. I had heard that you were gone to Ayhmer Park. Indeed, 
William told me of his taking you up to London. Now it seems you 
have left Yorkshire, and I suppose you will not return there very 
soon. If it be so, will it not be well that you should come to me for 
a short time ? 

“Both William and I feel that just for the present,—for a little 
time,—you would perhaps prefer to be alone with me. He must go 
to London for awhile, and then on to Belton, to settle your affairs and 
his. He intends to be absent for six weeks. If you would not be 
afraid of the dulness of this house for so long a time, pray come to us. 
The pleasure to me would be very great, and I hope that you have 
some of that feeling, which with me is so strong, that we ought not 
to be any longer personally strangers to each other. You could then 
make up your mind as to what you would choose to do afterwards. 
I think that by the end of that time,—that is, when William returns, 
—my uncle and aunt from Sleaford will be with us. He is a clergy- 
man, you know ; and if you then like to remain, they will be delighted 
to make your acquaintance. 

“Tt seems to be a long journey for a young lady to make alone, 
from Belton to Plaistow ; but travelling is so easy now-a-days, and 
young ladies seem to be so independent, that you may be able to 
manage it. Hoping to see you soon, I remain 

“Your affectionate Cousin, 
“Mary Bexron.” 


This letter she received before breakfast, and was therefore able to 
read it in solitude, and to keep its receipt from the knowledge of Mrs. 
Askerton, if she should be so minded. She understood at once all 
that it intended to convey,—a hint that Plaistow Hall would be a 
better resting-place for her than Mrs. Askerton’s cottage; and an 
assurance that if she would go to Plaistow Hall for her convenience, 
no advantage should be taken of her presence there by the owner of 
the house for his convenience. As she sat thinking of the offer 
which had been made to her she fancied that she could see and hear 
her cousin Will as he discussed the matter with his sister, and with 
a half assumption of surliness declared his own intention of going 
away. Captain Aylmer after that interview in London had spoken 
of Belton’s conduct as being unpardonable; but Clara had not only 
pardoned him, but had, in her own mind, pronounced his virtues to 
be so much greater than his vices as to make him almost perfect. 
“But I will not drive him out of his own house,” she said. ‘ What 
does it matter where I go?” 

“Colonel Askerton has had a letter from your cousin,” said Mrs. 
Askerton as soon as the two ladies were alone together. 


“ And what does he say ?” 
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“ Not a word about you.” 

“So much the better. I have given him trouble enough, and am 
glad to think that he should be free of me for awhile. _ Is Colonel 
Askerton to stay at the cottage ?” 

“Now, Clara, you are a hypocrite. You know that you are a 
hypocrite.” 

“Very likely,—but I don’t know why you should accuse me just 
now.” 

“Yes, youdo. Have not you heard from Norfolk also?” 

“Yes ;—I have.” 

“T was sure of it. I knew he would never have written in that 
way, in answer to my letter, ignoring your visit here altogether, 
unless he had written to you also.” 

“But he has not written to me. My letter is from his sister. 
There it is.’ Whereupon she handed the letter to Mrs. Askerton, 
and waited patiently while it was being read. Her friend returned it 
to her without a word, and Clara was the first to speak again. “It 
is a nice letter, is it not? I never saw her you know.” 

“So she says.” 

“ But is it not a kind letter?” 

“T suppose it is meant for kindness. It is not very complimentary 
tome. It presumes that such a one as I may be treated without the 
slightest consideration. And soI may. It is only fit that I should 
be so treated. If you ask my advice, I advise you to go at once ;— 
at once.” 

“But I have not asked your advice, dear; nor do I intend to 
ask it.” 

“You would not have shown it me if you had not intended to go.” 

“ How unreasonable you are! You told me just now that I was a 
hypocrite for not telling you of my letter, and now you are angry 
with me because I have shown it you.” 

“JT am not angry. I think you have been quite right to show it 
me. I don’t know how else you could have acted upon it.” 

“ But I do not mean to act upon it. I shall not go to Plaistow. 
There are two reasons against it, each sufficient. I shall not leave 
you quite yet,—unless you send me away ; and I shall not cause my 
cousin to be turned out of his own house.” 

“Why should he be turned out ? Why should you not go to him? 
You love him ;—and as for him, he is more in love than any man I 
ever knew. Go to Plaistow Hall, and everything will run smooth.” 

“No, dear; I shall not do that.” 

“Then you are foolish. I am bound to tell you so, as I have 
inveigled you here.” 

“T thought I had invited myself.” 

“No; I asked you to come, and when I asked you I knew that I 
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was wrong. Though I meant to be kind, I knew that I was unkind. 
I saw that my husband disapproved it, though he had not the heart 
to tell me so. I wish he had. I wish he had.” 

“Mrs. Askerton, I cannot tell you how much you wrong yourself, 
and how you wrong me also. I am more than contented to be here.” 

“But you should not be contented to be here. It is just that. Iv 
learning to love me,—or rather, perhaps, to pity me, you lower 
yourself. Do youthink that I donot see it all, and know it all? Of 
course it is bad to be alone, but I have no right not to be alone.” 
There was nothing for Clara to do but to draw herself once again 
close to the poor woman, and to embrace her with protestations of 
fair, honest, equal regard and friendship. ‘Do you think I do 
not understand that letter?” continued Mrs. Askerton. “If it had 
come from Lady Aylmer I could have laughed at it, because I believe 
Lady Aylmer to be an overbearing virago, whom it is good to put 
down in every way possible. But this comes from a pure-minded 
woman, one whom I believe to be little given to harsh judgments on 
her fellow-sinners ; and she tells you in her calm wise way that it is 
bad for you to be here with me.” 

“She says nothing of the kind.” 

“But does she not mean it? Tell me honestly ;—do you not know 
that she means it?” 

“Tam not to be guided by what she means.” 

“But you are to be guided by what her brother means. It is to 
come to that, and you may as well bend your neck at once. It is to 
come to that, and the sooner the better for you. It is easy to see that 
you are badly off for guidance when you take up me as your friend.” 
When she had so spoken Mrs. Askerton got up and went to the door. 
“No, Clara, do not come with me; not now,” she said, turning to 
her companion, who had risen as though to follow her. “I will come 
to you soon, but I would rather be alone now. And, look here, dear ; 
you must answer your cousin’s letter. Do so at once, and say that 
you will go to Plaistow. In any event it will be better for you.” 

Clara, when she was alone, did answer her cousin’s letter, but she 
did not accept the invitation that had been given her. She assured 
Miss Belton that she was most anxious to know her, and hoped that 
she might do so before ] ng either at Plaistow or at Belton; but that 
at present she was under an engagement to stay with her friend 
Mrs. Askerton. In an hour or two Mrs. Askerton returned, and 
Clara handed to her the note to read. “Then all I can say is you 
are very silly, and don’t know on which side your bread is buttered.” 
It was evident from Mrs. Askerton’s voice that she had recovered her 
mood and tone of mind. “TI don’t suppose it will much signify, as it 
will all come right at last,” she said afterwards. And then, after 
luncheon, when she had been for a few minutes with her husband in 
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his own room, she told Clara that the Colonel wanted to speak to her. 
“You'll find him as grave as a judge, for he has got something to say 
to you in earnest. Nobody can be so stern as he is when he chooses 
to put on his wig and gown.” So Clara went into the Colonel’s study, 
and seated herself in a chair which he had prepared for her. 

She remained there for over an hour, and during the hour the con- 
versation became very animated. Colonel Askerton’s assumed gravity 
had given way to ordinary eagerness, during which he had walked 
about the room in the vehemence of his argument; and Clara, in 
answering him, had also put forth all her strength. She had 
expected that he also was going to speak to her on the propriety of 
her going to Norfolk; but he made no allusion to that subject, 
although all that he did say was founded on Will Belton’s letter to 
himself. Belton, in speaking of the cottage, had told Colonel 
Askerton that Miss Amedroz would be his future landlord, and had 
then gone on to explain that it was his, Belton’s, intention to destroy 
the entail, and allow the property to descend from the father to the 
daughter. “As Miss Amedroz is with you now,” he said, “may 
I beg you to take the trouble to explain the matter to her at length, 
and to make her understand that the estate is now, at this moment 
in fact, her own. Her possession of it does not depend on any act of 
hers,—or, indeed, upon her own will or wish in the matter.” On 
this subject Colonel Askerton had argued, using all his skill to make 
Clara in truth perceive that she was her father’s heiress,—through 
the generosity undoubtedly of her cousin,—and that she had no 
alternative but to assume the possession which was thus thrust upon 
her. 

And so eloquent was the Colonel that Clara was staggered, though 
she was not convinced. “It is quite impossible,” she said. “ Though 
he may be able to make it over to me, I can give it back again.” 

“T think not. In such a matter as this a lady in your position 
can only be guided by her natural advisers,—her father’s lawyer and 
other family friends.” 


“T don’t know why a young lady should be in any way different 
from an old gentleman.” 

“But an old gentleman would not hesitate under such circum- 
stances. The entail in itself was a cruelty, and the operation of it 
on your poor brother’s death was additionally cruel.” 

“Tt is cruel that any one should be poor,” argued Clara; “but 
that does not take away the right of a rich man to his property.” 

There was much more of this sort said between them, till Clara 
was at any rate convinced that Colonel Askerton believed that she 
ought to be the owner of the property. And then at last he ventured 
upon another argument which soon drove Clara out of the room. 
“There is, I believe, one way in which it can all be made right,” 
said he. 
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“What way?” said Clara, forgetting in her eagerness the obvi- 
ousness of the mode which her companion was about to point out. 

“Of course, I know nothing of this myself,’ he said smiling; 
“but Mary thinks that you and your cousin might arrange it between 
you if you were together.” 

“You must not listen to what she says about that, Colonel 
Askerton.” 

“Must I not? Well; I will not listen to more than I can help; 
but Mary, as you know, is a persistent talker. I, at any rate, have 
done my commission.” Then Clara left him, and was alone for what. 
remained of the afternoon. 

It could not be, she said to herself, that the property ought to be 
hers. It would make her miserable, were she once to feel that she 
had accepted it. Some small allowance out of it, coming to her 
from the brotherly love of her cousin,— some moderate stipend 
sufficient for her livelihood, she thought she could accept from him. 
It seemed to her that it was her destiny to be dependent on charity, 
—to eat bread given to her from the benevolence of a friend; and 
she thought that she could endure his benevolence better than that 
of any other. Benevolence from Aylmer Park or from Perivale 
would be altogether unendurable. 

But why should it not be as Colonel Askerton had proposed? That 
this cousin of hers loved her with all his heart,—with a constancy 
for which she had at first given him no credit, she was well aware. 
And as regarded herself, she loved him better than all the world 
beside. She had at last become conscious that she could not now 
marry Captain Aylmer without sin,—without false vows, and fatal 
injury to herself and him. To the prospect of that marriage, as 
her future fate, an end must be put at any rate,—an end, if that 
which had already taken place was not to be regarded as end enough. 
But yet she had been engaged to Captain Aylmer,—was engaged to 
him even now. When last her cousin had mentioned to her Captain 
Aylmer’s name she had declared that she loved him still. How 
then could she turn round now, and so soon accept the love of 
another man? How could she bring herself to let her cousin assume 
to himself the place of a lover, when it was but the other day that 
she had rebuked him for expressing the faintest hope in that 
direction ? 

But yet,—yet—! As for going to Plaistow, that was quite out 
of question. 

“So you are to be the heiress, after all,” said Mrs. Askerton to her 
that night in her bed-room. 

“No; I am not to be the heiress after all,” said Clara, rising 
against her friend impetuously. 

“You'll have to be lady of Belton in one way or the other at any 
rate,” said Mrs. Askerton. 
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CuarrerR XXVIII. 
MISS AMEDROZ IS PURSUED. 


“T sUPPOsE now, my dear, it may be considered that everything is 
settled about that young lady,” said Lady Aylmer to her son, on 
the same day that Miss Amedroz left Aylmer Park. 

“ Nothing is settled, ma’am,” said the Captain. 

“ You don’t mean to tell me that after what has passed you intend 
to follow her up any further.” 

“T shall certainly endeavour to see her again.” 

“Then, Frederic, I must tell you that you are very wrong indeed ; 
—almost worse than wrong. I would say wicked, only I feel sure 
that you will think better of it. You cannot mean to tell me that 
you would—marry her after what has taken place ?” 

“The question is whether she would marry me.” 

“That is nonsense, Frederic. I wonder that you, who are 
generally so clear-sighted, cannot see more plainly than that. She 
is a scheming, artful young woman, who is playing a regular game 
to catch a husband.” 

“Tf that were so, she would have been more humble to you, 
ma’am.”’ 

“Not a bit, Fred. That’s just it. That has been her cleverness. 
She tried that on at first, and found that she could not get round me. 
Don’t allow yourself to be deceived by that, I pray. And then there 
is no knowing how she may be bound up with those horrid people, so 
that she cannot throw them over even if she would.” 

“T don’t think you understand her, ma’am.” 

“Oh ;—very well. But I understand this, and you had better 
understand it too ;—that she will never again enter a house of which I 
am the mistress ; nor can I ever enter a house in which she is received. 
If you choose to make her your wife after that, I have done.” Lady 
Aylmer had not done, or nearly done; but we need hear no more 
of her threats or entreaties. Her son left Aylmer Park immediately 
after Easter Sunday, and as he went, the mother, nodding her head, 
declared to her daughter that that marriage would never come off, let 
Clara Amedroz be ever so sly, or ever so clever. 

“Think of what I have said to you, Fred,” said Sir Anthony, as 
he took his leave of his son. 

“ Yes, sir, I will.” 

“You can’t be better off than you are ;—you can’t, indeed.” With 
these words in his ears Captain Aylmer started for London, intending 
to follow Clara down to Belton. He hardly knew his own mind 
on this matter of his purposed marriage. He was almost inclined to 
agree with his father that he was very well off as he was. He 
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was almost inclined to agree with his mother in her condemnation 
of Clara’s conduct. He was almost inclined to think that he had 
done enough towards keeping the promise made to his aunt on her 
deathbed, — but still he was not quite contented with himself. 
He desired to be honest and true, as far as his ideas went of honesty 
and truth, and his conscience told him that Clara had been treated 
with cruelty by his mother. I am inclined to think that Lady Aylmer, 
in spite of her high experience and character for wisdom, had not 
fought her battle altogether well. No man likes to be talked out of his 
marriage by his mother, and especially not so when the talking takes 
the place of threats. When she told him that under no circumstances 
would she again know Clara Amedroz, he was driven by his spirit of 
manhood to declare to himself that that menace from her should not 
have the slightest influence on him. The word or two which his 
father said was more effective. After all it might be better for 
him in his peculiar position to have no wife at all. He did begin to 
believe that he had no need for a wife. He had never before thought 
so much of his father’s example as he did now. Clara was mani- 
festly a hot-tempered woman,—a very hot-tempered woman indeed ! 
Now his mother was also a hot-tempered woman, and he could see 
the result in the present condition of his father’s life. He resolved 
that he would follow Clara to Belton, so that some final settlement 
might be made between them; but in coming to this resolution he 
acknowledged to himself that should she decide against him he 
would not break his heart. She, however, should have her chance. 
Undoubtedly it was only right that she should have her chance. 

But the difficulty of the circumstances in which he was placed was 
so great, that it was almost impossible for him to make up his mind 
fixedly to any purpose in reference to Clara. As he passed through 
London on his way to Belton he called at Mr. Green’s chambers with 
reference to that sum of fifteen hundred pounds, which it was now abso- 
lutely necessary that he should make over to Miss Amedroz, and from 
Mr. Green he learned that William Belton had given positive instruc- 
tions as to the destination of the Belton Estate. He would not inherit 
it, or have anything to do with it under the entail,—from the effects of 
which he desired to be made entirely free. Mr. Green, who knew 
that Captain Aylmer was engaged to marry his client, and who knew 
nothing of any interruption to that agreement, felt no hesitation in 
explaining all this to Captain Aylmer. “I suppose you had heard 
of it before,” said Mr. Green. Captain Aylmer certainly had heard 
of it, and had been very much struck by the idea; but up to this 
moment he had not quite believed in it. Coming simply from 
William Belton to Clara Amedroz, such an offer might be no more 
than a strong argument used in love-making. “Take back the 
property, but take me with it, of course,’ That Captain Aylmer 
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thought might have been the correct translation of Mr. William 
Belton’s romance. But he was forced to look at the matter differ- 
ently when he found that it had been put into a lawyer’s hands. 
“Yes,” said he, “I have heard of it. Mr. Belton mentioned it to 
me himself.” This was not strictly true. Clara had mentioned it to 
him; but Belton had come into the room immediately afterwards, 
and Captain Aylmer might probably have been mistaken. 

“‘ He’s quite in earnest,” said Mr. Green. 

“Of course, I can say nothing, Mr. Green, as I am myself so 
nearly interested in the matter. It is a great question, no doubt, how 
far such an entail as that should be allowed to operate.” 

“T think it should stand as a matter of course. I think Belton is 
wrong,” said Mr. Green. 

“Of course I can give no opinion,” said the other. 

“Tl tell you what you can do, Captain Aylmer. You can suggest 
to Miss Amedroz that there should be a compromise. Let them 
divide it. They are both clients of mine, and in that way I shall do 
my duty to each. Let them divide it. Belton has money enough to 
buy up the other moiety, and in that way would still be Belton of 
Belton.” 

Captain Aylmer had not the slightest objection to such a plan. 
Indeed, he regarded it as in all respects a wise and salutary arrange- 
ment. The moiety of the Belton Estate might probably be worth 
twenty-five thousand pounds, and the addition of such a sum as that 
to his existing means would make all the difference in the world as to 
the expedience of his marriage. His father’s arguments would all 
fall to the ground if twenty-five thousand pounds were to be obtained 
in this way; and he had but little doubt that such a change in 
affairs would go far to mitigate his mother’s wrath. But he was by 
no means mercenary in his views ;—so, at least, he assured himself. 
Clara should have her chance with or without the Belton Estate,— 
or with or without the half of it. He was by no means mercenary. 
Had he not made his offer to her,—and repeated it almost with ob- 
stinacy, when she had no prospect of any fortune? He could always 
remember that of himself at least; and remembering that now, he 
could take a delight in these bright money prospects without having 
to accuse himself in any degree of mercenary motives. This fortune 
was a godsend which he could take with clean hands ;—if only he 
should ultimately be able to take the lady who possessed the fortune ! 

From London he wrote to Clara, telling her that he proposed to 
visit her at Belton. His letter was written before he had seen Mr. 
Green, and was not very fervent in its expressions ; but, nevertheless, 
it was a fair letter, written with the intention of giving her a fair 
chance. He had seen with great sorrow,—* with heartfelt grief,” 
that quarrel between his mother and his own Clara. Thinking, as he 
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felt himself obliged to think, about Mrs. Askerton, he could not but 
feel that his mother had cause for her anger. But he himself was 
unprejudiced, and was ready, and anxious also,—the word anxious 
was underscored,—to carry out his engagement. A few words be- 
tween them might probably set everything right, and therefore he 
proposed to meet her at the Belton Castle house, at such an hour, 
on such a day. He should run down to Perivale on his journey, and 
perhaps Clara would let him have a line addressed to him there. 
Such was his letter. 

“What do you think of that?” said Clara, showing it to Mrs. 
Askerton on the afternoon of the day on which she had received it. 

“What do you think of it?” said Mrs. Askerton. “TI can only 
hope that he will not come within the reach of my hands.” 

“You are not angry with me for showing it to you?” 

“ No ;—why should I be angry with you? Of course I knew it 
all without any showing. Do not tell Colonel Askerton, or they will 
be killing each other.” 

“ Of course I shall not tell Colonel Askerton ; but I could not help 
showing this to you.” 

“ And you will meet him.” 

“Yes; I shall meet him. What else can I do?” 

“Unless, indeed, you were to write and tell him that it would do 
no good.” 

“Tt will be better that he should come.” 

“Tf you allow him to talk you over you will be a wretched woman 
all your life.” 

“Tt will be better that he should come,” said Clara again. And 
then she wrote to Captain Aylmer at Perivale, telling him that she 
would be at the house at the hour he had named, on the day he had 
named. 

When that day came she walked across the park a little before the 
time fixed, not wishing to meet Captain Aylmer before she had 
reached the house. It was now nearly the middle of April, and the 
weather was soft and pleasant. It was almost summer again, and as 
she felt this, she thought of all the events which had occurred since 
the last summer,—of their agony of grief at the catastrophe which 
had closed her brother’s life, of her aunt’s death first, and then of 
her father’s following so close upon the other, and of the two offers of 
marriage made to her,—as to which she was now aware that she had 
accepted the wrong man and rejected the wrong man. She was 
steadily minded, now, at this moment, that before she parted from 
Captain Aylmer, her engagement with him should be brought to a 
close. Now, at this coming interview, so much at any rate should be 
done. She had tried to make herself believe that she felt for him 
that sort of -affection which a woman should have for the man she. is 
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to marry, but she had failed. She hardly knew whether she had in 
truth ever loved him ; but she was quite sure that she did not love 
him now. No;—she had done with Aylmer Park, and she could 
feel thankful, amidst all her troubles, that that difficulty should vex 
her no more. In showing Captain Aylmer’s letter to Mrs. Askerton 
she had made no such promise as this, but her mind had been quite 
made up. “He certainly shall not talk me over,” she said to herself 
as she walked across the park. 

But she-could not see her way so clearly out of that further diffi- 
culty with regard to her cousin. It might be that she would be able 
to rid herself of the one lover with comparative ease; but she could 
not bring herself to entertain the idea of accepting the other. It 
was true that this man longed for her,—desired to call her his 
own, with a wearing, anxious, painful desire which made his heart 
grievously heavy,—heavy as though with lead hanging to its strings; 
and it was true that Clara knew that it was so. It was true also that 
his spirit had mastered her spirit, and that his persistence had con- 
quered her resistance,—the resistance, that is, of her feelings. But 
there remained with her a feminine shame, which made it seem to her 
to be impossible that she should now reject Captain Aylmer, and as 
a consequence of that rejection, accept Will Belton’s hand. As she 
thought of this, she could not see her way out of her trouble in 
that direction with any of that clearness which belonged to her in 
reference to Captain Aylmer. 

She had been an hour in. the house before he came, and never did 
an hour go so heavily with her. There was no employment for her 
about the place, and Mrs. Bunce, the old woman who now lived there, 
could not understand why her late mistress chose to remain seated 
among the unused furniture. Clara had of course told her that a gen- 
tleman was coming. “ Not Mr. Will,” said the woman. “No; it 
is not Mr. Will,” said Clara; “his name is Captain Aylmer.” “Oh, 
indeed.” And then Mrs. Bunce looked at her with a mystified look. 
Why on earth should not the gentleman call on Miss Amedroz at 
Mrs. Askerton’s cottage. ‘TI’ll be sure to show ’un up, when a comes, 
at any rate,” said the old woman solemnly ;—and Clara felt that it 
was all very uncomfortable. 

At last the gentleman did come, and was shown up with all the 
ceremony of which Mrs. Bunce was capable. “Here he be, mum.” 
Then Mrs. Bunce paused a moment before she retreated, anxious to 
learn whether the new comer was a friend or a foe. She concluded 
from the Captain’s manner that he was a very dear friend, and then 
she departed. 

“IT hope you are not surprised at my coming,” said Captain 
Aylmer, still holding Clara by the hand. 


“ A little surprised,” she said, smiling. 
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“ But not annoyed ? ” 

“ No ;—not annoyed.” 

“ As soon as you had left Aylmer Park I felt that it was the right 
thing to do ;—the only thing to do,—as I told my mother.” 

“T hope you have not come in opposition to her wishes,”’ said 
Clara, unable to control a slight tone of banter as she spoke. 

“In this matter I found myself compelled to act in accordance 
with my own judgment,” said he, untouched by her sarcasm. 

“Then I suppose that Lady Aylmer is,—is vexed with you for 
coming here. I shall be so sorry for that ;—so very sorry, as no 
good can come of it.” 

“ Well ;—I am not so sure of that. My mother is a most excel- 
lent woman, one for whose opinions on all matters I have the highest 
possible value ;—a value so high, that—that—that———” 

“That you never ought to act in opposition tothem. That is what 
you really mean, Captain Aylmer; and upon my word I think that 
you are right.” 

“No, Clara; that is not what I mean,—not exactly that. Indeed, 
just at present I mean the reverse of that. There are some things in 
which a man must act on his own judgment, irrespectively of the 
opinions of any one else.” 

“ Not of a mother, Captain Aylmer.” 

“Yes ;—of a mother. That is to say,a man must doso. With 
a lady of course it is different. I was very, very sorry that there 
should have been any unpleasantness at Aylmer Park.” 

“Tt was not pleasant to me, certainly.” 

“ Nor to any of us, Clara.” 

“ At any rate, it need not be repeated.” 

“T hope not.” 

“No ;—it certainly need not be repeated. I know now that I was 
wrong to go to Aylmer Park. I felt sure beforehand that there were 
many things as to which I could not possibly agree with Lady 
Aylmer, and I ought not to have gone.” 

“T don’t see that at all, Clara.” 

“TI do see it now.” 

“T can’t understand you. What things? Why should you be 
determined to disagree with my mother? Surely you ought at any 
rate to endeavour to think as she thinks.” 

“T cannot do that, Captain Aylmer.” 

“T am sorry to hear you speak in this way. I have come here all 
the way from Yorkshire to try to put things straight between us ; 
but you receive me as though you would remember nothing but that 
unpleasant quarrel.” 

“It was so unpleasant,—so very unpleasant! I had better speak 


out the truth at once. I think that Lady Aylmer ill-used me 
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cruelly. I do. No one can talk me out of that conviction. Of course 
Tam sorry to be driven to say as much to you,—and I should never 
have said it, had you not come here. But when you speak of me and 
your mother together, I must say what I feel. Your mother and J, 
Captain Aylmer, are so opposed to each other, not only in feelings, 
but in opinions also, that it is impossible that we should be friends ;— 
impossible that we should not be enemies if we are brought together.” 

This she said with great energy, looking intently into his face as 
she spoke.. He was seated near her, on a chair from which he was 
leaning over towards her, holding his hat in both hands between his 
legs. Now, as he listened to her, he drew his chair still nearer, 
ridding himself of his hat, which he left upon the carpet, and keep- 
ing his eyes upon hers as though he were fascinated.“ I am sorry to 
hear you speak like this,” he said. 

“Tt is best to say the truth.” 

“ But, Clara, if you intend to be my wife 

“Oh, no ;—that is impossible now.” 

“* What is impossible ? ”’ 

“ Impossible that I should become your wife. Indeed I have con- 
vinced myself that you do not wish it.” 

. “ But I do wish it.” 

“No;—no. If you will question your heart about it quietly, you 
will find that you do not wish it.”’ 

“You wrong me, Clara.” 

“ At any rate it cannot be so.” 

“7 will not take that answer from you,” he said, getting up from 
his chair, and walking once up and down the room. Then he 
returned to it, and repeated his words. “I will not take that 
answer from you. An engagement such as ours cannot be put aside 
like an old glove. You do not mean to tell me that all that has been 
between us is to mean nothing.” There was something now like 
feeling in his tone, something like passion in his gesture, and Clara, 
though she had no thought of changing her purpose, was becoming 
unhappy at the idea of his unhappiness. 

“Tt has meant nothing,” she said. ‘“ We have been like children 
together, playing at being in love. It is a game from which you 
will come out seatheless, but I have been scalded.” 

“Sealded !” 


“ Well ;—never mind. I do not mean to complain, and certainly 
not of you.” 

“T have come here all the way from Yorkshire in order that 
things may be put right between us.” 

“You have been very good,—very good to come, and T will not 
say that I regret your trouble. It is best, I think, that we should 
meet each other once more face to face, so that we may understand 
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each other. There was no understanding anything during those 
terrible days at Aylmer Park.” Then she paused, but as he did not 
speak at once she went on. “Ido not blame you for anything that 
has taken place, but Iam quite sure of this,—that you and I could 
never be happy together as man and wife.” 

“T do not know why you say so; I do not indeed.” 

“ You would disapprove of everything that I should do. You do 
disapprove of what I am doing now.” 

“ Disapprove of what ?”’ 

“T am staying with my friend, Mrs. Askerton.” 

He felt that this was hard upon him. As she had shown herself 
inclined to withdraw herself from him, he had become more resolute 
in his desire to follow her up, and to hold by his engagement. He 
was not employed now in giving her another chance,—as he had 
proposed to himself to do,—but was using what eloquence he had to 
obtain another chance for himself. Lady Aylmer had almost made 
him believe that Clara would be the suppliant, but now he was the 
suppliant himself. In his anxiety to keep her he was willing even 
to pass over her terrible iniquity in regard to Mrs. Askerton,—that 
great sin which had led to all these troubles. He had once written 
to her about Mrs. Askerton, using very strong language, and 
threatening her with his mother’s full displeasure. At that time 
Mrs. Askerton had simply been her friend. There had been no 
question then of her taking refuge under that woman’s roof. Now 
she had repelled Lady Aylmer’s counsels with scorn, was living as a 
guest in Mrs. Askerton’s house ; and yet he was willing to pass over 
the Askerton difficulty without a word. He was willing not only to 
condone past offences, but to wink at existing iniquity! But ske,— 
she who was the sinner, would not permit of this. She hersell 
dragged up Mrs. Askerton’s name, and seemed to glory in her own 
shame. 

“J had not intended,” said he, “ to speak of your friend.” 

“T only mention her to show how impossible it is that we should 
ever agree upon some subjects,—as to which a husband and wife 
should always be of one mind. I knew this from the moment in 
which I got your letter,—and only that I was a coward I should 
have said so then.”’ 

“ And you mean to quarrel with me altogether.” 

“No ;—why should we quarrel ?”’ 

“Why, indeed?” said he. 

“But I wish it to be settled,—quite settled, as from the nature of 
things it must be, that there shall be no attempt at renewal of our 
engagement. After what has passed, how could I enter your 
‘mother’s house ?”’ 
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“But you need not enter it.’ Now in his emergency he was 
willing to give up anything,—everything. He had been prepared 
to talk her over into a reconciliation with his mother, to admit that 
there had been faults on both sides, to come down from his high 
pedestal and discuss the matter as though Clara and his mother stood 
upon the same footing. Having recognised the spirit of his lady- 
love, he had told himself that so much indignity as that must be 
endured. But now, he had been carried so far beyond this, that 
he was willing, in the sudden vehemence of his love, to throw his 
mother over altogether, and to accede to any terms which Clara might 
propose to him. ‘Of course, I would wish you to be friends,” he 
said, using now all the tones of a suppliant ; “ but if you found that 
it could not be so——” 

“ Do you think that I would divide you from your mother ?” 

“There need be no question as to that.” 

“ Ah ;—there you are wrong. There must be such questions. I 
should have thought of it sooner.” 

“Clara, you are more to me than my mother. _ Ten times more.” 
As he said this he came up and knelt down beside her. “ You are 
everything to me. You will not throw me over.” He was a sup- 
pliant indeed, and such supplications are very potent with women. 
Men succeed often by the simple earnestness of their prayers. 
Women cannot refuse to give that which is asked for with so much of 
the vehemence of true desire. ‘Clara, you have promised to be my 
wife, You have twice promised; and can have no right to go back 
because you are displeased with what my mother may have said. I am 
not responsible for my mother. Clara, say that you will be my wife.” 
As he spoke he strove to take her hand, and his voice sounded as 
though there were in truth something of passion in his heart. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 














THE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE. 


Tue attacks which have been directed against the Education Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council have made the “Conscience Clause” 
familiar to us as one of the many subjects on which the old battle 
for religious equality and toleration has still to be fought ; yet few 
persons, I believe, are aware of the extent to which these principles 
are involved in it, the necessity for its application, or the limits 
within which it has as yet been insisted upon. For though the 
subject has been repeatedly brought forward by the clerical journals, 
by papers and discussions at Church congresses, and in debates in 
Convocation, Iam not aware that any distinct reply has been made 
to the objections, or any other explanation given to the public save 
that which is to be found scattered about in the bulky evidence taken 
before the Committee on Education of last session, and -but recently 
published. Indeed it appears from this evidence that it has been the 
object of the heads of the Education-Department rather to avoid dis- 
cussion on this subject, to suspend the action of Parliament, in the 
hopes of coming to some friendly arrangement with those represent- 
ing the views of the Church of England. The result of this reticence 
has been that for a long time the clerical authorities have had the 
discussion very much to themselves. If we are to believe them, a 
very great change has been introduced in the system of education for 
the poor by the Privy Council, without the sanction of Parliament, 
and a new policy, founded on the principle of secular instruction only, 
has been inaugurated in lieu of the denominational system advisedly 
adopted by the country in 1839, and under which all education of 
the poor was associated with and grounded on religious instruction. 
How very far this is from being the case is conclusively shown by the 
evidence of three successive Vice-Presidents of the Committee of 
Council for Education—Mr. Adderley, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Bruce. 
According to these high authorities the Department has never 
departed from the denominational system under which State grants 
have been made in aid of the educational efforts of the various 
religious communities, but in carrying out this system it was com- 
pelled to modify it in certain cases, and to adopt the course which 
has brought upon it so much opposition. In the earlier days of 
the working of the Department, and, indeed, till within the last six 
or seven years, the grants of the Office were confined to the larger and 
more populous parishes of the town districts ; in these it was gene- 
rally found that there was a minority of Dissenters so considerable 
as to justify the Privy Council in granting aid for the building of 
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separate and distinct schools for the Church of England and Dissenters. 
The grants to the former were made, in most cases, to schools in con- 
nection with the National Society for Education—a society which, 
to a great extent, represents the Church of England in matters of 
education, and regulates and assists the exertions of the clergy in 
building and establishing schools; in grants to the latter the same 
office was mostly undertaken by the British and Foreign Schools 
Society. In the National schools thus aided the religious teaching is 
distinctly that of the Church of England, and the children are com- 
pelled to attend the services of the Church; in the British and 
Foreign Schools, on the other hand, in consequence of the variety of 
sects to which the children belong, the religious instruction is of a 
less special character. The Bible is read and commented on by the 
master, and moral lessons deduced from it, but all distinctive creeds 
are excluded, and only those doctrines of Christianity which are 
common to all denominations of Protestants are taught. The 
children are also permitted to attend the chapels of their own 
denomination. 

So long as the aid of the Privy Council was invoked only in those 
populous districts where the minority of Dissenters was large enough 
to justify a separate school for them, there was no difficulty or com- 
plaint ; but when the system of State aid was extended to the rural 
and less populous districts, difficulties arose. In the course of the 
applications for building grants which came before the Department, it 
was found that there were large numbers of small parishes in the 
rural districts where, although there was a considerable minority of 
Dissenters, the whole number of children in want of education was 
not such as to justify the expense of building and maintaining two 
distinct schools. For example, in the case of an application for 
building grant to a school in a parish where there were sixty children 
in all, ae whom forty belonged to the Church of England and the 
other twenty were the ‘ad of Dissenters, the question which 
had to be solved by the Department was, whether to make grants 
for two schools—one for the Church of England, the other for 
Dissenters—or to one only, and that a Church of England school 
in connection with the National Society. The Committee of Council 
appear to have considered that there was danger in such cases, 
cither of undue multiplication of small and inefficient schools, at 
u great expense to the country on the one hand, or of injustice 
to Dissenters on the other; and that the only way of avoiding 
these evils was to adopt the middle course, of giving preference to 
the Church of England school, but taking care that it should be 
available for the education of Dissenters’ children, without doing 
violence to the religious scruples of the parents. It is obvious that 
it would entail a very great and needless expense upon the State 
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if, wherever in a small parish there is a small but appreciable 
minority of Dissenters, it should be necessary to provide a school for 
them, when, at the same time, the Church of England school might 
conveniently hold them. On the other hand, it would be most unfair 
to the Dissenters if, in such districts, aid by public grants was given 
to one school only, and if that school were so constituted that no Dis- 
senters could send their children to it for education, without being 
liable to have them taught the doctrines of a Church they disap- 
prove of. The course adopted by the Department in such cases—that 
is, in parishes where in their opinion there was not room for more 
than one efficient school, and where there was also a considerable 
minority of Dissenters, but in no other cases—has been to refuse a 
grant in aid of building the school, unless it was made clear to them 
that it would be so conducted as to enable Dissenters to send their 
children to it without any fear as to their religious education. The 
guarantee which they required, in order to meet this view, took the 
form of a clause in the trust-deed of the school, which has been 
happily termed the “Conscience Clause.” It runs as follows :— 


‘The persons authorised to manage the school shall be bound to make such 
orders as shall provide for admitting to tlre benefits of the school the children of 
parents not in communion with the Church of England as by law established, 
but such orders shall be confined to the exemption of such children, if their 
parents desire it, from attendance at the public worship, and from instruction in 
the doctrine or formularies of the said Church or denomination, and shall not 
otherwise interfere with the religious teaching of the scholars as fixed by these 
presents, and shall not authorise any other religious instruction to be given in 
the school.” 


The use of such a clause had long been familiar to the Committee of 
Council, as it had always been inserted in the case of schools pro- 
moted and supported by Dissenters. It occurs in all the trust-deeds 
for British schools, for Wesleyan schools, and for Free Church schools 
in Scotland; and in parts of the country, as in Wales, where 
the Disertatans greatly outnumber the members of the Church of 
England, the latter have for many years derived the advantage 
which resulted from getting education for their children without the 
compulsion of instruction in religious tenets hostile to those of the 
National Church. In the case of the National schools it has never 
existed, nor has it been the practice for the Committee of Council to 
refuse a grant in the absence of such a clause, except under the 
peculiar circumstances already adverted to. Even in the case where, 
though there are Dissenters im the parish, their number bears an 
incousiderable proportion to that of the members of the Church of 
England, no such clause is considered by the Committee of Council 
as essential, in order to entitle the applicants to a grant. In a case, 
for instance, where there are only 10 children of Dissenters as against 
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60 Church of England children, the grant is made to the Church of 
England founders, without raising a difficulty by stipulating for a 
Conscience Clause; though if the proportion of Dissenters is larger, 
as from 15 or 20 to 60, the grant is not made unless the clause is 
inserted. It would appear to be scarcely logical or just to protect a 
large minority, but to neglect taking precautions for a small minority. 
The smaller minority must in many cases be in greater need of pro- 
tection than the larger, who might, perhaps, find a school for them- 
selves, and who, at least, might be better able to raise an expression 
of public opinion in their favour, even in remote districts. It appears, 
however, that it has been the wish of the Committee of Council not 
to lay down an iron rule, nor to push their principles to the extreme. 
“ De minimis non curat lex,” said Mr. Lowe, in explaining the course 
of the Office on this point; but he added that this limitation was not 
due to him, nor in accordance with his views. “I should guard myself 
by saying that I think the system is a great mistake. If I had had 
that potential voice in the matter which has been spoken of, I should 
have decided that we should make no building grant whatever to a 
Church of England school without the Conscience Clause being 
inserted.” Mr. Bruce also complains of the indefiniteness of the 
rule, which has caused him great anxiety. ‘Of course, if the rule 
were that wherever there were any Dissenters the Conscience Clause 
should be introduced, which is perhaps the right mode, or, at any 
rate, it is the logical mode of dealing with the question, I should 
have had no difficulty at all.” 

In what number of cases the principle which has thus been explained 
has been carried out, in how many cases the clergy have refused the 
uid of the State through dislike to the principle, are matters on which 
we have, as yet, no information. It is clear, however, that there are a 
great number of parishes in which the principle, carried only to the 
present limited extent, must necessarily be applied, in order to entitle 
the Church of England applicants to the State grant. It is stated 
that there are at the present time upwards of eleven thousand 
parishes which receive no grant from the State in aid of their schools ; 
and of these a large proportion are very small parishes. There are no 
fewer than 8,761 parishes, containing less than five hundred inhabi- 
tants, of which 91 per cent. receive no grant; and 2,874 parishes, 
containing a population of from five hundred to a thousand, of 
which 68 per cent. as yet receive no aid. Of parishes containing 
from one thousand to five thousand inhabitants, there are 2,624 of 
which 38 per cent. are without aid; while of the larger parishes, con- 
taining upwards of five thousand inhabitants and a total of 10,772,000 
persons, only 8 per cent. are without State aid. The small parishes 
are chiefly in the rural districts. In Northumberland, out of 590 
parishes, 455 have less than five hundred inhabitants; in Lincoln- 
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shire, 522 out of 749 parishes are in the same condition ; in York- 
shire, 1,121 out of 1,628. It is evident, therefore, that the system of 
State assistance to education has hardly penetrated to the smaller 
rural parishes ; and though in very many of them the proportion of 
Dissenters must be small, in others this is not the case, and there are 
country districts where Dissent is widely spread, and bears such a 
proportion to the Church of England as to bring them within 
the limits laid down by the Committee of Council, and where the 
hostility exhibited by the clergy to the principle must greatly inter- 
fere with that which all must have at heart, the extension of a sound 
education to all the labouring classes, whatever may be their 
religion. It must not, however, be supposed that the Conscience Clause 
by any means constitutes the whole or even the chief difficulty in the 
way of extending the advantage of State assistance to Education in 
the rural districts. In the smaller parishes, particularly where, as 
happens in so many eases, the landlord is non-resident, great diffi- 
culty is found in raising sufficient funds to meet tha requirements of 
the Privy Council, and to entitle them to State aid; absentee landlords 
are seldom generous in matters of education, and we are told by the 
school inspector of so large and rich.a district as Somersetshire, that 
there are very few gentry resident there. Then again it has been 
found almost impossible to combine parishes for purposes of education, 
owing to the difficulty of getting the clergymen to unite cordially, 
and to exercise that mutual forbearance which is necessary for the 
success of such a measure. It is hard to estimate to what extent the 
hostility of large numbers of the clergy to the requirement of a 
Conscience Clause adds to these other difficulties. That it does so to 
some extent is obvious from the energy and force with which the 
arguments against it have been urged. To these arguments there- 
fore I will now address myself. 

I. The first objection taken to the Conscience Clause is, that it is a 
violation of acompact between the State as represented by the Committee 
of Council, and the Church of England as represented by the National 
Society for Education, made at the time when the Education 
Department of the Privy Council was first constituted—a compact 
recognised by Parliament, and the breach of which has never been 
sanctioned by it; that under this agreement the one agreed to give 
and the other to accept certain assistance, upon the terms that all the 
schools of the Church of England should be connected with the 
National Society and subject to the conditions imposed by that 
Society. _These conditions, which are embodied in the trust-deeds 
of all schools built through the medium or with the assistance of 
the Society, are in part as follows :— 

1. That the children shall be instructed in the Holy Scriptures, 
the Catechism, and the Liturgy of the Church of England. 2. That 
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with respect to such instruction it shall be under the superintendence 
of the parochial clergyman. 3. That the children shall be assembled 
for public worship, except for such reason as may be satisfactory to 
the managers of the school. 4. That the teachers shall be members 
of the Church of England. 5. That if any dispute arises between 
the managers and the clergyman on the subject of these rules, there 
shall be an appeal to the bishop of the diocese, whose decision shall 
be final. 

On the ordinary principles of construction it would appear that 
these rules make it obligatory on the clergyman and managers to 
enforce the teaching of the Church Catechism and Liturgy upon all 
children attending the school, and do not enable them to dispense with 
it in the case of Dissenters’ children. In consequence, however, of the 
objection which many of the managers and clergymen felt to such a 
course, an appeal was made to the committee of the Society on this 
point in 1860, and a decision was come to, and made public, that 
under the second rule it was in the discretion of the minister of the 
parish to deal with the exceptional cases of the children of Dissenters; 
that he might dispense in such cases with instruction in the Church 
Catechism and with attendance at his church; that it was open to 
him to make one rule at one time and another rule at another time, 
and to vary the rule as he might think fit. The effect, therefore, of 
the rules, as thus construed, is to make religious instruction binding 
only in the case of Church of England children, and in other cases 
to leave it open to the clergyman to adopt the principle of the 
Conscience Clause as and when he likes, and, if he so will, to compel 
Dissenters’ children to learn the Church Catechism and attend its 
services, or, if they refuse to do so, to deny them admission to his 
school. The decision, however, is important, because it shows that in 
the opinion of a majority of the Board of the National Society, there 
is no fundamental objection to the principle contained in the Conscience 
Clause, and no insuperable difficulty to its being carried out, however 
much they may object to its being made compulsory as an absolute 
condition for a grant. 

Now when we look for any proof of such a compact between the 
Committee of Council and the National Society, there is not a trace 
of it to be found. It is not even alleged that there was ever an 
express contract between them. It would clearly be beyond the 
power of the Office to enter into a contract with a voluntary society 
to go on for ever making building and other grants according to a 
prescribed form. Indeed, Archdeacon Denison, who so confidently 
puts forward this point, speaks of it as a moral compact to be 
gathered from the course of dealing of the Committee of Council. 
The course of dealing was altered, and therefore, he says, the compact 
was broken. The version, however, given by the successive Vice- 
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Presidents, clearly shows that the course of dealing of the Depart- 
ment was not altered, but that when a new state of things presented 
itself to them, they were compelled to adopt a course suited to it. 
In the earlier period of the career of the Committee of Council, the 
cases which came before them through the National Society were 
those where it was clear that there was ample room for a school 
on the Church foundation, and another school for Dissenters. The 
case of the rural district, where there was not room for two schools, 
and where there was a strong minority of Dissenters, did not present 
itself till late, and as soon as it did, it had to be met, and was met, 
by the decision of the Department not to make a grant in the absence 
of such security for the minority as the Conscience Clause. To say 
that, because the Committee of Council did not exact a Conscience 
Clause in cases where, in their opinion, there was no necessity for 
it, there was a contract on their part to make grants where it was 
necessary, is an obvious fallacy. 

If the case against the Department was, that where schools had 
been built with money in part subscribed through the Society and 
in part granted by the State, under trust-deeds making no provision 
in the nature of a Conscience Clause, the Committee of Council 
had subsequently threatened to withdraw its annual grants for such 
schools unless the principle of the clause were adopted in practice, 
there might be some ground for the argument of a broken contract ; 
it might then be said, “These schools were built upon a certain 
understanding, and you have no right now to withdraw the annual 
erants. You did not exact the Comsrience Clause at the time the 
schools were built; you ought not now to exact it at the pain of 
withdrawing the annual grants.” This argument might be good 
against the Office, acting without the sanction of Parliament, but 
would not, I think, hold against Parliament itself, and it would 
be open to the latter to say, “‘ True, we gave you the building grant 
with the knowledge that the school was to be distinctly in connec- 
tion with the Church of England, but we never understood that 
the children of Dissenters would be forced either against the wish 
of their parents to learn the creed and doctrines of the Church and to 
attend its services, or to go without education altogether ; we cannot 
continue to support schools unless this manifest injustice is rendered 
impossible.” But this is not the case now in dispute. Whatever 
the future may have in store, the Conscience Clause is only now 
insisted upon in: the case of schools making a first application for 
a grant, and under the peculiar conditions of a small parish and a 
minority of Dissenters considerable enough to entitle them to protec- 
tion. 

With respect to the further: point that the clause was adopted 
or insisted upon without the knowledge and sanction of Parliament, 
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it must be admitted that there is some ground for the complaint, 
though not in the view contended for. It appears that the policy 
and form of the Conscience Clause has not only not been discussed 
in Parliament, but has been to some extent withdrawn purposely 
from discussion there by the ministers in charge of the Education 
Grant. The reason for this course is thus given by Lord Granville :— 


‘‘T think it is very important indeed, if possible, to arrange this Conscience 
Clause with the concurrence of the Church of England. It is very desirable, if 
possible, that the Privy Council, or whatever department has charge of the 
education of the country, should be on good terms with the Church of England; 
and I hope that an advance has been made with regard to the Conscience Clause 
in the minds of a very large portion not only of the Church of England men, 
but of the clergy of the Church of England. . . . . But I think thatif I 
were to lay before the House of Commons a Conscience Clause now, exactly in 
the shape in which it is, with rather a difficult and wavering rule as to the 
number of Dissenters, the first question of the House of Commons would be, 
‘Why are any number of Dissenters to be forced either to violate their religious 
feelings or to be excluded from the benefit of the education which is partly sup- 
ported by the State?’ I believe that our Conscience Clause does not go far 
enough now to satisfy the House of Commons, and at present I am afraid that 
we should not have concurrence on the part of the Church of England so as to 
enable us to bring in a measure which would be perfectly satisfactory with re- 
spect to the Conscience Clause. On this question of religious differences I think 
it is absolutely incumbent upon the members of the Government not to bring 
them needlessly forward, so as to cause irritation, unless they can see their way 
very clearly to a settlement of them.” (A. 1,931 of Evidence taken before the 
Committee of House of Commons on Education, 1865.) 


Again, 


‘One of my reasons for not bringing the question before Parliament is, that 
we really do not think that the present position of affairs with regard to the 
Conscience Clause would be satisfactory to the House of Commons. I may be 
entirely wrong in my supposition, but not being aware that there are any per- 
sons on the Liberal side who would be averse to the Conscience Clause, and being 
aware that there are many eminent members of the Conservative party who are 
in favour of the Conscience Clause, I very much doubt whether, if Parliament was 
called upon to sanction any particular plan, they would be satisfied with that in- 
direct means of applying the Conscience Clause which now exists ; but my prin- 
cipal reason for not bringing the subject before Parliament was, that I was very 
anxious that it should be placed in a more complete form, and, if possible, with 
the concurrence, if not of all, yet of a considerable portion of the clergy and 
members of the Church of England.” (A. 2,350.) 


I will not here discuss the policy of this reticence, which is 
open to some objections from other points of view. It is clear that 
it arose rather out of consideration for the Church of England than 
from any hostility to it, or from a desire to do in an underhand manner 
that for which the consent of the Department could not be obtained. 
The fear was that the House of Commons, having before them the 
facts which in the opinion of the Department rendered the clause 
necessary, would have required a wider application of it than was 
thought desirable, and would have rendered any compromise with 
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the clergy impossible. Equally clear is it that it was at any time 
possible for the objectors to the clause themselves to have brought 
forward their complaints. The annual vote on the Education Grants 
presented the opportunity. If it was not taken there was doubtless 
good reason for not doing so, the same, in all probability, as actuated 
Lord Granville himself, namely, an instinctive feeling that Parliament 
would not be satisfied with the clause as now applied, but would 
require its application in all cases. 

II. The next objection taken to the Conscience Clause is that it is 
unnecessary ; that no hardship arises to the Dissenters where it does 
not exist; and that it is quite safe to leave it in the hands of the 
clergyman to decide whether to admit the children of the Dissenters 
to his Church school or not. Further, it is alleged by some, that 
the Dissenters have no objection to their children being taught in 
the Church schools, even though they are compelled there to learn the 
Church Catechism, and to attend the Church services ; and that the 
difficulty has been invented by the officials of the Council Office, with 
the ulterior design of introducing a secular system of education in 
place of the religious and denominational system which has been sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. Lord Carnarvon, in a recent speech on behalf 
of the National Society, has said, “One argument used in favour of 
the Conscience Clause was, that the power of enforcing religious 
education might, if left in the hands of the clergyman, operate to 
the exclusion of Dissenters. It was hardly worth while discussing 
the point, for he had never heard of a case in which the power had 
been so exercised.” 

Let us turn from negative to positive statements, and hear what 
says a witness whose credit and impartiality few will question, Dr. 
Temple, in answer to questions on this point :— 


** You have no security for justice in parishes where there is only one school, 
and where from the nature of the case there can be only one school, unless the 
Conscience Clause be made for such parishes universal. I am sure that there is 
a great deal of injustice now of which you know and hear nothing, and of 
which the Government and the House of Commons are not the least aware, 
because the people who suffer from it are not of the rank whose complaints 
reach you. 

‘** What sort of injustice do you allude to ?—I mean that in many cases parents 
have no other school to which they can send their children, and they are obliged 
therefore to have them taught what they disapprove. But in many cases, also, 
they suffer an injustice which they feel very much more keenly, in that they are 
required to send their children to church, instead of taking them where they are 
in the habit of going themselves, namely, to the Dissenting chapel. 

‘** Have you ever known children excluded from schools on account of their 
teligious belief ?—Yes, very often. 

‘In what parts of England ?—I have known it in Worcestershire, in Devon- 
shire, and in Oxfordshire. I cannot be sure about other places, but I am 
thinking about instances that I can remember at this moment. 

‘You think that the prevailing opinion, that in practice the clergy act upon 
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the principle of the Conscience Clause, is not well founded ?—I think that the 
majority of the clergy act on the principle of the Conscience Clause ; but | 
think that there is a considerable minority that do not.” (A. 8,189—93.) 





Again, Archdeacon Denison, who leads the opposition to the Con- 
science Clause, who speaks of himself with pride as being rather a 
phenomenon on such subjects, who admits that he represents what he 
calls an impracticable class of Church people, who has consistently 
refused the grants of the Privy Council, foreseeing the day when an 
attempt would be made by the State to interfere with the conduct of 
his school, thus describes the course he adopts. He admits no 
children to his school who have not been baptised ; he insists upon 
all the children in his school learning the Church Catechism and 
attending the Church services, even if they are the children of Dis- 
senters. On being asked what course he should pursue in case a 
Dissenter brought his child for admission into his school, making it a 
sine qua non that he should attend Sunday-school and public worship 
in his own communion, and should not learn the Church Catechism, 
he replied — 

*‘Tecould not receive him ; but I have nothing on earth to say against the 
practice of receiving him ; I leave it quite free to others to do as they think 
right.” 

It further appears that there are Dissenters in his parish, some of 
them Baptists, and that there is no school for them. But many of 
them other than Baptists come to his school, and he goes on to say— 






















‘**There is no doubt that the position of the Dissenters in my parish, assum- 
ing that there are any, which no doubt is the case, would be an unfavourable 
one; because I will not admit any child into my school who had not been bap- 
tised in the Church of England; but I am aware that my position is not an 
ordinary one.” (A. 3,703.) 


And further on he adds :— 


‘* Tf it so happens that in any place there are a few families which cannot have 
a school built for them, not being families belonging to the Church of England, 
I am very sorry for the families; but I am not going, because of them, to 
damage the Church of England.” 





The Archdeacon holding this opinion, and adopting this course, is 
at least himself logical; his parish school is under his entire control, 
and no money is derived from the State in aid of it. He has a right, 
no doubt, to do as he thinks fit with his own ; he has a right to make 
the secular instruction he offers dependent upon a certain course of 
religious instruction ; not, perhaps, with freedom from comment, not 
without raising doubts in bystanders as to whether such a course in 
a parish where there is no other school in which children can be 
educated, is consistent with that toleration which is happily become 
a leading principle of the present age, and on which alone a State 
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Church can in these days rest securely. But I do not understand 
that the Archdeacon recommends his course to others; he does not 
tell them to refuse all aid from the State, and then to follow their 
own wills in the conduct of their schools. On the contrary, he 
advises them in accepting State aid to repudiate the Conscience 
Clause, to take the money, but to refuse the conditions. Others are not 
so logical as the Archdeacon. The Rev. W. L. Collins, who is a dio- 
cesan inspector of schools, in Northamptonshire, a county in which 
Dissenters are numerous, follows the same course as the Archdeacon ; 
he makes baptism a sive gud non of admission, and insists upon all 
Dissenters’ children in his school attending the Church services, and 
he states that they do so with the exception of five or six unbaptised 
children, whom he does not admit into the day school at all. There 
is this difference, however, betweén him and the Archdeacon, that 
his school receives a grant from Government. After expressing his 
objections to the Conscience Clause, he adds somewhat signifi- 
cantly :— 

“Tf I were a layman, and a manager of a school, I think that my feelings 
might be different. If I were a person entrusted with the spending of public 
money, I might take a different view of it ; but as a clergyman I certainly would 
not give my time, and I do not think that I would give much of my money, to 
the purely secular instruction of the children of my parish.” (A. 7,871.) 

The same gentleman speaks of the practice of the parishes in his 
neighbourhood being the same as his own. He laments, however, 
the defection from sound principles which many of his fellow clergy 
have already exhibited :—‘“ In many of these schools where they are 
complaining of the Conscience Clause, they have already given up 
the principle by allowing the children to attend Dissenting places of 
worship ” (7,866), adding, very justly, as it seems to me, “If I allow 
the children under my instruction to attend a Dissenting place of 
worship, I am unteaching Church principles far more than neglecting 
to teach them the Church Catechism.” On the other hand, there are 
districts of the country where the principle of the Conscience Clause 
is widely acted upon. Such we are told is the case in .Lancashire. 
And it is generally considered that the majority of clergymen 
throughout the country act upon this principle, though they may 
disapprove of it being made compulsory. 

The Rev. H. G. Robinson, Canon of York, says :— 

‘*<T have never known a case where the observance of the Conscience Clause, 
or the principle involved in it, had any bad effect upon the school. I have 
known a case where, in consequence of an attempt to enforce the teaching of 
the Catechism upon all of the children, the school was emptied in a day.” 


He proceeds to give reasons for approving the Conscience Clause, 
which present a new view of the case, and which, as coming from a 
clergyman, are of peculiar force. 
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‘«T think it is quite fair that so long as a school is built’ partly by public 
money, in those exceptional cases where there is no other school for Dissenters 
to have recourse to, and where there is no prospect of their having any other 
school, their interest should be so far considered as is done by the Conscience 
Clause ; I may perhaps say, also, that the hardship which I would consider most 
decidedly as a clergyman, would be not in being forbidden to teach the Catechism 
to Dissenters, but in being compelled to do so. 

‘‘On what grounds do you hold that opinion ?—Because some parts of 
the Catechism cannot be taught to some classes of Dissenters without putting 
a lie into their mouths, and making a mockery of a sacred thing. As for 
instance, a clergyman finds himself in a parish where there are a number 
of Baptist parents, whose children come to the Church school, and we 
‘will suppose the rule in operation that every child must learn the Church 
Catechism; the consequence is that we have the spectacle every day of a 
number of children getting up and deliberately saying that their godfathers 
and godmothers did so and so for them, when they never had a godfather 
and godmother, and were never brought to Holy Baptism at all. And there 
have been such cases, I know, of children who were never baptised at all, 
and who were compelled to learn the Church Catechism, and to speak of them- 
selves as having received certain privileges at baptism, merely to meet the 
conditions of the school, and in order to enable the managers to say that their 
school was bond fidé a consistent and thorough Church of England school for 
training the children of the poor in the principles of the Church of England, 
it not being, I think, the principle of the Church of England to teach children 
to say what is not true.” (A. 5,793-4.) 


Elsewhere it has been stated of clergymen that, in order to get over 
this difficulty, their practice has been, when Baptist children were 


present, to teach them that portion of the Catechism hypothetically ; 
that is, saying, “ 1 know that you are a Baptist and have not been bap- 
tised, but such and such are the effects of baptism.” Such statements 
only confirm what is testified to by many witnesses examined before 
the Committee, mostly in the shape of admissions of most conscientious 
clergymen, that there is a large minority who do not observe in 
practice the principle of the Conscience Clause, but who do compel 
Dissenters’ children to learn the Church Catechism, and attend its 
services, at the peril of exclusion from a school which has received 
aid from the State, and which is the only school open to them. If 
more were wanted to convince us that a large class of the clergy 
agrees with the views of Archdeacon Denison on this point, it is sup- 
plied by the proceedings of the recent Church Congress at Norwich, 
where, on explaining his objections to the Conscience Clause, the Arch- 
deacon met with a most enthusiastic reception from a large audience 
of clergy and others ; and when, in reply to him, it was urged by the 
Rev. A. Garfitt, “That there was a higher right than that of the 
Church—the Divine right given to the parent—the right to train up 
his child in the way it should go, and that they were therefore yield- 
ing to the parent and not to the State,” the sentiment was, we are 
informed by the Guardian, received by the audience with “ hisses.” 
III. The further arguments remain, that the Conscience Clause is 
essentially wrong in principle, as tending to dissociate Religion from 
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Education ; that it} interferes with the order and course of religious 
teaching by introducing a secular department into the schools, and 
will lead to secularising the whole system of education. In order to 
estimate the weight of these objections it is necessary to bear in 
mind the full meaning of the clause, and to consider the manner in 
which it may be carried out. 

The Conscience Clause, we are positively assured by the Committee 
of Council, is not intended to interfere in any way with the course of 
instruction to children of the Church of England, on the contrary, it 
leaves the religious instruction of these entirely free from interference; 
it simply provides for the education of children of Dissenters in such 
schools, where they are the only schools within their reach, in a 
manner consistent with the rights of conscience and with the claims 
which the parents have superior to that of the State or the Church to 
direct the form of religion under which their children shall be brought 
up. It is obvious that there are two modes in which this can be carried 
out; under both, the children of Dissenters attending the Church of 
England school are not to be compelled to attend the services of the 
Church on Sunday or the Sunday lessons in the school; under the 
one, the religious teaching in the week may be confined to a specified 
time of the day, so that the children of Dissenters may be enabled 
to absent themselves ; under the other, the weekly religious instruc- 
tion may be restricted to such points as are common to all Christian 
communities in this country, and the special dogmas of the Church 
may be kept in the background ; passages of the Bible may be read 
and commented on without going into points of doctrine, and morals 
may be enforced by an appeal to religious feelings. The second 
course is that pursued in a very large number of existing schools, 
and particularly in the British and Foreign Schools, where the special 
dogmatic teaching in religion is reserved for Sunday. 

But objection is taken to this course on the ground that it tends to 
produce a kind of “colourless religious universalism applicable to 
every sect and distinctive of no denomination,” or “a kind of boiled 
down, diluted religion ;” but those who advance this objection forget 
that the Sunday still remains to be made use of; for six days of the 
week the children may be taught moral lessons and hear portions of 
the Scriptures read, on the Sunday more distinctive Church doctrines 
may be instilled into the minds and memories of the Church of 
England children, while the children of Dissenters will receive 
instruction in the tenets of their denominations at their respective 
Sunday-schools and chapels. Surely one day in the week must be 
sufficient for special doctrinal teachings. It must further be recol- 
lected that the children seldom remain at these schools beyond the 
age of twelve; how very small must be the amount of special 


doctrine which at such an early age can be conveyed to them! For 
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most children of that age the only possible, the only desirable 
religious teaching is of the most elementary nature combined with 
moral teachings, which must be to all sects of Christians identical, 
and which most people regard as independent of doctrinal questions. 
It may be said, however, that though it is scarcely possible that 
such young children can learn the higher doctrines of the Church so 
as to understand them or to appreciate the difference between them 
and the teachings of other religious sects, yet it is desirable that they 
should be taught them, so that in the earliest youth the memory may 
be made familiar with these doctrinal points, and impressions pro- 
duced which, though not grounded on a perfect understanding, will 
survive through life. It may be answered that even the highest 
truths when taught in this way become no better than prejudices. 
They rest not upon the only sure ground, the reasoning powers of 
the mind, but upon the same slight foundations on which all supersti- 
tions and prejudices are reared. To take advantage of youth and 
weakness of understanding in order to impress the memory with 
matters which the mind cannot comprehend or the intellect grasp is 
a course which, though pursued with the very best of motives, is not 
one which has a claim to any special encouragement or forbearance. 
The doctrines which separate the Church of England from other 
religious communities which are common in this country are not of 
the simplest character, they do not go to the root of Christianity, they 
are not such as can be easily understood by children up to the age of 
twelve. Why then go into the questions at all? or, if at all, why 
not reserve them for the Sunday teaching? To those, however, who 
disapprove of this course, who think that the special doctrines of the 
Church should be taught every day of the week, or who think it 
impossible to teach religion or morality at all without going into these 
special doctrines, there is open the other course already pointed out, 
of devoting a certain portion of each day to religious instruction of 
the scholars, and permitting Dissenters’ children to absent themselves 
during such lessons, so as to share only in the secular education. 
But this again is objected to on the ground that it is impossible to 
dissociate religion altogether from secular subjects. The answer to this 
is an appeal to experience, which shows that the secular subjects in 
which little children, between the ages of seven and twelve, are edu- 
cated, namely, reading, writing, and arithmetic, and a little elementary 
geography and history, are habitually taught without any implica- 
tion of doctrine or even of religious thought; that it is quite 
possible to teach so much of these subjects as is required without 
entering upon any of the questions which are in the remotest degree 
in dispute between the various religious communities of this country. 
But it is further said such learning unaccompanied by religious 
teaching is absolutely useless; that such education is a “mere 
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skeleton, a heap of dry bones without spirit and without life;” in 
other words, that it is better that children should be left absolutely 
ignorant, than that they should be taught how to read, to write, and 
to count without, at the same time, being instructed in a religious 
faith of some kind. Few there are, I believe, who would agree with 
such a proposition. The discussion of it, however, is needless, because 
asa matter of fact the case is not likely to arise. As a general rule 
Dissenters are quite as anxious for the religious instruction of their 
children in their own faith as are Church of England people; and 
wherever there are Dissenters there is almost certain also to be a chapel 
within reach at which the children can attend, and where they will 
also receive religious teaching on Sundays. 

It is, however, unnecessary to discuss further which of the twe 
modes in which the Conscience Clause may be carried out is the best, 
because it is clear that very large numbers of the clergy do, in prac- 
tice, follow its principles, and no doubt they do so in the way which 
each one for himself thinks most suitable. The real effect of insist- 
ing upon the clause is to enforce as a rule on a minority that which 
is already most fortunately the practice of a majority. It is said, 
however, by many of those who do thus act upon the clause in prac- 
tice, that we ought not to impose a line of conduct upon any of the 
clergy who object to it, that we ought to respect their consciences, 
and that as the existing system of education derives so much of its 
energy from the co-operation of the clergy and from their religious 
zeal, if we choose to accept this co-operation, we must accept it 
with the conditions which it involves, and that one of the conditions 
of that zeal is the religious exclusiveness of which we complain. 
The pleas are somewhat ad misericordiam, and it was hardly to be 
expected that we should be asked to respect the conscience of those 
who ground their claim for it on the difficulty which they find in 
respecting the consciences of those below them. But let us put into 
the balance the conscience of a clergyman who scruples to permit 
secular instruction being given in his parish school to a Dissenter’s 
child, unless accompanied with religious instruction, against the 
conscience of a parent who scruples to send his child to a school 
where it will be educated in a faith which is not his own, and who 
yet has no other opportunity of educating his child. On which side 
does the balance incline? For whom should there be the greater 
consideration? For my part I cannot hesitate to say, with the 
parent; and for one clergyman whose conscience may be thus hurt, 
there must be a score of parents in the greater predicament. 

Further, though it is scarcely possible to overrate the importance 
of the assistance which the parochial clergy in the rural districts can 
and to a great extent do give to the education of the labouring 
classes, yet is it not possible that this assistance may be pur- 
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chased too dearly? If it must be bought at the expense of justice 
and toleration to large numbers of conscientious persons; if to 
obtain it we must submit to cases where men who, though called 
upon to pay their part of the taxes spent on education, are yet unable 
to share in the benefit of it, except at the price of surrendering their 
parental control over the religion of their children, and in other 
cases are shut out altogether from it, because their children have 
not been baptised by the ministers of a Church they do not agree 
with; I believe it will generally be thought that the price is too 
high, and that it will be better, if such assistance cannot be obtained 
otherwise than by such a sacrifice, to look elsewhere for help, and to 
devise other means for spreading the inestimable benefits of a good 
and cheap education to the labouring classes. The greatest blow 
would be given to the cause of education if it were generally spread 
among the people that the schools aided by the State are to be made 
use of as the instruments of a missionary enterprise, on the part of 
any religious community. The question is not simply one between 
the Church and Dissenters ; it involves the far greater issue whether 
a majority shall have a right to make use of the State schools to 
enforce its religious views on a minority ; the same question arises 
in Ireland, where the Roman Catholics are in an overwhelming 
majority ; in Wales, where the Dissenters are in the same position ; 
how are we to meet these cases if we concede to the parish clergy- 
man in English rural districts the position of a school missionary ? 

Lastly, I do not find any alternative suggested by the objectors to 
the Conscience Clause; they do not go the length of saying that 
wherever there is a small minority of Dissenters the State must 
build a separate school for them. Indeed, it is obvious that the result 
of this would be that in a large proportion of the small parishes there 
would be two poor and ill-managed schools, for which the supply of 
competent teachers is quite inadequate ; while the expense to the State 
would be very greatly increased. In the absence of any alternative, the 
only way of meeting the religious difficulty of the minority is to in- 
sist upon the Conscience Clause. Far from thinking that any fault 
will be found with the Committee of Council for the course they have 
adopted, I believe the feeling of the country will be, that the prin- 
ciple ought to be carried still further, so as to protect the minority 
in all cases where there is no other school open to them, and to secure 
to all parents at once a share in the benefits of the Education Grant, 
and their undoubted right to direct the form of religion in which 
their children shall be brought up. 

G. Suaw LEFEVRE. 
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In estimating the genius of a foreign poet, a candid critic will always 
feel many misgivings; and he will feel these the more pressingly in 
proportion to his appreciation of the delicate and subtle influences 
which determine the perfume, so to speak, of poetical expression. He 
will often have found himself at a loss to detect the grace and music 
of a passage which he knows to be affecting to the mind of a native ; 
he will miss many of the refinements which elevate it from the region 
of prose or of level verse ; and in missing these he knows that he is 
only one step nearer to the artistic merit of the poem than if he were 
altogether ignorant of the language. In every poem there is an 
element over and above the translatable meaning; and it is this 
element which the foreigner is least able to appreciate. I suppose no 
Frenchman ever felt the whole beauty of Wordsworth’s line : 


‘¢ The river wanders at its own sweet will,” 


although a very moderate acquaintance with our language would 
make him master of the meaning. Nor could a Frenchman, unless 
trained by a long familiarity with our poets, feel the whole prosaism 
of Wordsworth’s lines— 


‘** That adequate provision should be made 
For all the people to be taught to read.” 


His want of a sufficiently delicate sense of our language would 
prevent his discriminating felicities of choice, and would often 
cause him to pause delighted over verses which to us seem flat, 
commonplace, or crude. Macaulay, with superficial scorn, laughed at 
Racine’s “Seigneur” and “ Madame,” unaware that Shakspeare’s 
“My lord” and “ Lady” would call up associations equally ridiculous 
in the Frenchman’s mind: Othello is a droll mi/or, if Achilles is a 
droll seigneur. 

There is indeed a perpetual mist between the foreign poet and our- 
selves, a mist concealing delicate and affecting details, magnifying 
common details into grandeur. As our acquaintance with the foreign 
language deepens and extends, we begin to be aware of our altered 
susceptibility to beauties which had before escaped our notice. As the 
strangeness disappears, new felicities appear ; and phrases which once 
fastened on our attention by their vividness, are now seen to be com- 
monplaces. When we have lived long in the country, and made the 
language to some extent our own, we get nearer to the native’s con- 
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dition; but even then certain phrases have for us accidental and 
individual associations which make them different to us from what 
they are to the native. All language is full of fossil metaphors. To 
the foreigner these fossils are apt to seem alive. The concrete image 
originally stamped upon the word has become so effaced by usage 
that to the native mind it is scarcely discernible ; but the foreigner 
at first can only understand the word in its original signification, 
and for him the image is sharply defined: he will therefore suppose 
the poet to be violent, crude, or pictorial, where in truth no imagery 
was thought of; he will blame or admire, where the native will be 
indifferent. 

Expression is not everything in a poem; but those who have re- 
flected on the subject know how large a proportion of poetical effect is 
due entirely to the subtle influences of music and suggestion, and will 
see at what disadvantage a critic is when he treats of a poem written 
in a language not his own. Critics are, however, too apt to overlook 
this. They speak with unmisgiving contempt of Racine, for example, 
never reflecting that if they fail to see what native critics feel to be 
exquisite, the failure must imply some deadness in their sensibility to 
French expression, and that an enlargement of their knowledge 
would be an enlightenment of their sensibility. They may criticise 
the thoughts Racine expresses; they may point out defects in his 
psychology, or mistakes in his employment of means; but they are 
no more competent to speak of him as a poet than a man without an 
ear for music is competent to criticise an opera. 

It is necessary that some such preface as this should precede my 
remarks on Victor Hugo’s poems, in order that I may speak with per- 
fect frankness, and allow any greater admirer to attribute much of my 
imperfect sympathy to an imperfect susceptibility. The immense 
reputation Victor Hugo has ‘achieved implies that he has very remark- 
able powers of expression. If Frenchmen are delighted with what 
other nations look upon as tawdriness and tinsel, we may be sure that, 
making every allowance for literary fashions, and other extraneous 
conditions, there must be something more than tinsel, some sterling 
qualities which Frenchmen recognise and we overlook. I leave it to 
French critics to determine how much of genuine and enduring ex- 
eellence there is in the latest volume of poems, and proceed to justify 
my own slight estimation of them, and the slight interest they are 
likely to excite out of France. There is a common court of appeal 
before which all foreign poets may be impartially judged. In this 
court, where questions touching the very life of poetry are discussed, 
and where all foreign poets are tried by the same standard, we may at 
least show how Victor Hugo has little claim on our poetical regard. 
In this court of International Criticism all national peculiarities are 
set aside; and the judges seated on its bench are Imagination, 
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Philosophy, and Common Sense, whose verdicts must necessarily 
rule. What they pronounce offences against the law will be held 
such by all nations. I shall, therefore, bring into this court charges 
which intelligent Frenchmen will consider in the same light as 
intelligent Englishmen, Germans, and Italians. 

There can be no doubt that Victor Hugo is gifted with extra- 
ordinary powers of language, and an immense fertility in novel 
expressions. His imagery is all the more inexhaustible because for 
the most part it is not drawn from actual experience of nature or 
human nature, but compounded out of verbal suggestions; often 
therefore incongruous, very often incapable of being realised in 
thought. It is not representative, but kaleidoscopic. As in a 
kaleidoscope the juxtaposition of forms and colours which have no 
corresponding objects in nature gratifies the incurious eye, so in 
this kind of poetry the juxtaposition of verbal suggestions having no 
corresponding thoughts gratifies the indolent mind. No sooner do 
we pause to contemplate one of these images, to realise in thought 
the suggestions of the words, than we find ourselves confronted with 
nonsense or inanity. Read this, for example :— 


‘* Je suis avec l’onde ét le cygne, 
Dans les jasmins, dans floréal, 
Dans juin, dans le blé, dans la vigne, 
Dans le grand sourire idéal. 


‘* Je sors de l’énigme et du songe. 
La mort, le joug, le noir, le bleu. 
L’échelle des étres qui plonge 
Dans ce gouffre qu’on nomme Dieu; 


‘* Les vastes profondeurs funébres, 
L’abime infinitésimal, 
La sombre enquéte des ténébres, 
Le procés que je fais au mal; 


‘* Mes études sur tout le bagne, 
Sur les Juifs, sur les Esclavons ; 
Mes visions sur la montagne ; 
J’interromps tout cela; yivyons.” 


Here are the elements of imagery, but no images. You cannot think 
yourself in the “grand smile of the Ideal,” for you cannot under- 
stand it ; you have no idea of “ quitting the scale of animated beings 
which is plunged in the gulf named God,” for you never heard God 
called a gulf, do not understand in what sense God is a gulf, and 
cannot picture the scale plunged into it; what the “ vast funereal 
profundities ” and the “ infinitesimal abyss” may be, you are left to 
guess, 

It is clear that in writing these lines, and hundreds of others, the 
poet had no vision which he was endeavouring to express in words, 
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but was trying by the shock of words to elicit a spark. When on 
the next page he says, 
‘¢ Je m’en yais causer dans la loge 

D’avril, ce portier de l’été,” 
one seems to hear Moliére’s précieuses trying their ingenuity on 
language: “ April, the porter of summer!” In another place April 
is called “un vieil intrigant;”” why not a poor-law commissioner ? 
Fancy, thus unrestrained by common sense, may create a new 
calendar. Suppose we call July the Cleopatra of summer, and June 
the midwife of spring? Will not every précieur and précieuse 
applaud with both hands if we call August the Socrates, and October 
(in subtle allusion to brewers!) the Cromwell of the year? 

The same accent is heard in this couplet :— 
«Sur ces deux bouches il semble 
Que le ciel met son frisson.”’ 

What the shiver of the sky may be, and how it appeared on the lips 
of two lovers, is by no means clear. This précieuscté is however sur- 
passed by the “ grandiose sarcasm of the dawn and the forest.” 

* Cachant son feu sous sa main rose 
La vestale igi n’entendrait, 
Que le sarcasme grandiose 
De laurore et de la forét.” 
Having made the dawn sarcastic, it was no difficulty to make the sun 
brazen faced : 





‘“‘ T/immense Aristophane obseéne 
Effronté comme le soleil.” 





If it is permissible to fling words at random in this manner, poetry 
will present little difficulty, and novel turns of phrase will spring up 
like mushrooms. We shall have that. satirist, the Sea, singing to 
Night, the old coquette; and Death, the languid trifler, pecring into 
the secrets of Space, while (to run our fancy into verse) 
‘« Tnsolent lilies mock the modest. Moon, 
And rocks impassioned’ pant beneath the Noon.” 

That it is the mere jingle of verbal suggestions which deter- 
mines Victor Hugo’s use of metaphors, and not any imaginative 
perception of cbseure relations, is proved by the absolute impossibility 
of making any definite image out of them. Thus he says, 

‘¢ La terre, hymme ot rien n’est vain 


Chante, et Phomme est le daetyle 
De Vhexamétre divin.” 





Why is man a dactyl? why not a spondee? If earth sings, why 
; must her song be in hexameters, and not iambics or alcaics ? Simply 
because the poet, having first called man a dactyl, was forced to 
introduce the hexameter to complete the metaphor. 
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This kind of writing, which passes with weak minds as imaginative, 
would be extremely facile if men were not restrained by a wholesome 
terror at nonsense. To play with verbal suggestions, irrespective of 
meaning, is not perhaps a very useful occupation, but it gives some 
readers a vague pleasure. Perhaps they will allow me to quit prose 
for a moment, to indulge them with 

My PRELUDE. 

The involutions of the Infinite 

Dactylic in the beats of rhythmic Thought— 

The evolutions finitesimal— 

The irony of Rain, wet tears of Earth,— 

The Waye’s geometry—the pall of Night—- 

The pomp funereal of solemn stars 

Gleaming through haggard splendours of the Day— 

These are the grand parabolas of God! 
We need only be intrepid in nonsense, and if our poetical vocabulary 
is rich, “ imaginative poetry ” (of this kind) may be produced by the 
yard. 

Unless we resign ourselves to the mere jingle of words and their 
vague suggestions, we must consider what a poem meaiis, and when 
we find that meaning silly or trivial, we must declare that, however 
felicitous the rhythm, or however original the expression, the poem 


is a slight thing. In these Chansons des Rues et des Bois 1 can tind 
but very few which withstand that indispensable test of reflection. 
This is perhaps the best in the volume: it is very fine. 


‘* Depuis six mille ans la guerre 
Plait aux peuples querelleurs, 
Et Dieu perd son temps a faire 
Les étoiles et les fleurs. 


‘* Les conseils du ciel immense, 
Du lys pur, du nid doré, 
N’otent aucune démence 
Du cour de Vhomme effaré. 


‘* Les carnages, les victoires, 
Voila notre grand amour ; 
Kt les multitudes noires 
Ont pour grelot le tambour. 


‘** La gloire, sous ses chiméres 
Et sous ses chars triomphants, 
Met toutes les pauvres méres 
Et tous les petits enfants. 


‘* Notre bonheur est farouche ; 
C’est de dire: Allons! mourons! 
Et c’est d’avoir a la bouche 
La salive des clairons. 


‘‘ T/acier luit, les bivouaes fument ; 
Palés, nous nous déchainons ; 
Les sombres ames s’allument 
Aux lumiéres des canons. 
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«« Et cela pour des altesses 
Qui, vous a peine enterrés, 
Se feront des politesses 
Pendant que vous pourrirez, 


** Et que, dans le champ funeste, 
Les chacals et les oiseaux, 
Hideux, iront voir s’il reste 
De la chair aprés vos os! 


«* Aucun peuple ne tolére 
Qu’un autre vive 4 cété ; 
Et l’on souffle la colére 
Dans notre imbécillité. 


“(est un Russe! Egorge, assomme. 
Un Croate! Feu roulant. 
C’est juste. Pourquoi cet homme 
Avait-il un habit blanc ? 






‘* Celui-ci, je le supprime 
Et m’en vais, le coeur serein, 

Puisqu’il a commis le crime 

De naitre a droite du Rhin. 


‘** Rosbach ! Waterloo! Vengeance! 
L’homme, ivre d’un affreux bruit, 
N’a plus d’autre intelligence 
Que le massacre et la nuit. 






‘* On pourrait boire aux fontaines, 
Prier dans ’ombre a genoux, 
Aimer, songer sous les chénes ; 
Tuer son frére est plus doux. 


‘** On se hache, on se harponne, 
On court par monts et par vaux ; 
L’épouvante se cramponne 
Du poing aux crins des cheyaux. 


‘“* Et Paube est 1a sur la plaine! 
Oh! j’admire, en vérité, 
Quw’on puisse avoir de la haine 
Quand Valouette a chanté.” 


In another style this also has the true poetic inspiration :— 


«* Jeanne chante; elle se penche 
Et s’envole; elle me plait ; 
Et, comme de branche en branche, 
Va de couplet en couplet. 





** De quoi donc me parlait-elle ? 
Avec sa fleur au corset, 
Et l’aube pans sa prunelle, 
Qu’est-ce done qu’elle disait ? 


‘* Parlait-elle dela gloire, 
Des camps, du ciel, du drapeau, 

Ou de ce qu’il faut de moire 

Au bayolet d’un chapeau ? 
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“« Son intention fut-elle 
De troubler l’esprit voilé 
Que Dieu dans ma chair mortelle 
Et frémissante a mélé ? 


«« Je ne sais, J’écoute encore. 
Etait-ce psaume ou chanson ? 
Les fauvettes de l’aurore 
Donnent le méme frisson. 


«« J’étais comme en une féte ; 
J’essayais un vague essor ; 
J’eusse voulu sur ma téte 
Mettre une couronne d’or. 


‘« Et voir sa beauté sans voiles, 
Ft joindre 4 mes jours ses jours, 
Et prendre au ciel les étoiles, 
Et qu’on vint 4 mon secours ! 


“* J’étais ivre d’une femme ; 
Mal charmant qui fait mourir. 
Hélas! je me sentais l’4me 
Touchée et préte a s’ouyrir ; 

‘* Car pour qu’un cerveau se féle 

it s’échappe en sgnges vains, 

Il suffit du bout de l’aile 
D’un de ces oiseaux divins.” 


Scattered through the volume there are couplets and stanzas which 
show that if he could restrain the diseased excitability of his organ of 
language by a rigorous determination to subordinate language to 
thought, and if he would relinquish the unfortunate pretension to be 
a profound thinker, he might produce poems of sterling value. But 
in England, at least, he will never gain acceptance so long as he 
talks nonsense, such as defining a king, 


‘* Ce faux nez auguste 
Que le prétre met 4 Dieu; ” 


or saying that the birds instructed God in architecture— 


‘* Dans cette vive architecture, 
Ravissante aux yeux attendris, 
On sentait l’art de la nature; 
On comprenait que la perdrix, 


“* Que Valouette et que la grive 
Avaient donné de bons avis 
Sur la courbure de logive, 
Et que Dieu les avait suivis.” 


This is not fancy, but folly. 
As exercises in versification, and illustrations of a prodigal and 
often felicitous talent of expression, these “Chansons” will interest 
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literary students. What Frenchmen may find in them I cannot 
pretend to say ; but even foreigners cannot be insensible to the music 
and felicity of passages like this:— 


«* J’entends, debout sur quelque cime, 
Le chant qu’un nid sous un buisson 
Méle au blémissement sublime 

D’un lever d’astre a Vhorizon. 






*« Je suis l’auditeur solitaire ; 
Et j’écoute en moi, hors de moi, 
Le Je ne sais qui du mystére 
Murimurant le Je ne sais quoi.” 


or this :— 
** Aux champs, la nuit est vénérable, 
Le jour rit @’un rire enfantin ; 
Le soir berce l’orme et l’érable, 
Le soir est beau; mais le matin, 






‘* Le matin, c’est la grande féte ; 
C’est l’auréole of la nuit fond, 
Ou le diplomate a l’air béte, ° 
Ou le bouvier a l’air profond. 


‘* La fleur d’or du pré d’azur sombre, 
L’astre, brille au ciel clair encor ; 
En bas, le bleuet luit dans l’ombre, 
Etoile bleue en un champ d'or. 


** T’oiseau court, les taureaux mugissent ; 
Les feuillages sont enchantés ; 
Les cercles du vent s’élargissent 
Dans Vascension des clartés. 


“ Tair frémit ; onde est plus sonore ; 
Toute ame entr’ouvre son secret ; 
L’univers croit, quand vient laurore, 
Que sa conscience apparait.”’ 





But there are passages and poems which will probably be applauded 

by many Frenchmen for their fancy and esprit, which to Englishmen | 
will seem far from admirable. The poem on woman’s finger is an 
example. It begins thus :-— 


** Dieu prit sa plus molle argile 
Et son plus pur kaolin, 

Et fit un bijou fragile, 
Mystérieux et calin. 

‘* Tl fit le doigt de femme, 
Chef-d’ceuvre auguste et charmant, 
Ce doigt fait pour toucher l’ame 
Et montrer le firmament.” 


is What is there peculiarly fragile, mysterious, or august in a woman’s 
finger? And this finger pointing to the firmament is ludicrously 
clap-trap,-—suggestive of odious “ goody” pictures, in which young 
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ladies with an unexceptionable line of feature are pointing upwards, 
as the embodiment of a moral lesson. It is droll to be asked to 
believe that God meant anything like this in making a woman’s 
finger :— 
‘* Tl y mit l’ombre du voile, 
Le tremblement du berceau, 
Quelque chose de l’étoile, 
Quelque chose de Voiscau. 
‘ Le Pére qui nous engendre 
Fit ce doigt mélé @azur, 
Trés fort pour qu'il restat tendre, 
Trés blanc pour qw il restat pur, 
‘ Et trés doux, afin qu’en somme, 
Jamais le mal n’en sortit, 
Et qu'il pit sembler a Lhomme 
Le doigt de Dieu, plus petit.” 


Did any one ever discover the shadow of a veil, or something of the 
star and the bird, in a woman’s finger? And did any sane man 
ever regard it as the finger of God in small? As the poem proceeds 
we have a delicious bit of anthropomorphism—*“ so French!” 
‘ Dieu, lorsque ce doigt qu’on aime 
Sur largile fut conquis, 
S’applaudit, car le supréme 
Est fier de créer UV cxquis. 
‘ Ayant fait ce doiyi sublime, 
Dieu dit aux anges: Voila! 
Puis s’endormit dans l’abime ; 
Le diable alors s’éveilla. 
Dans l’ombre ot Dieu se repose, 
Il vint, noir sur lorient, 
it tout au bout du doigt rose 
Mit un ongle en souriant.” 


The epigram at the close will probably throw many feuilletonistes 
into ecstasies. 

In conclusion it may be observed that, making all allowance for 
graces which may escape the foreigner, there is so much in these 
poems that is demonstrably absurd, tasteless, and incorrect, so much 
that it is impossible to accept as poetical in any serious estimate, that 
we cannot be far wrong in asserting that although Frenchmen will 
see many merits we fail to see, yet that they, no less than Englishmen, 
must be impressed with the great radical faults of vagueness and 
incongruity.’ If in the untranslatable element Victor Hugo has 


" (1) Since this was in type a notice has appared in La Revue Contemporaine in which 
the writer, though pointing out many of the faults of these poems, speaks thus of the 
poet’s power over language :—“ Oui, ’homme qui a écrit, qui a sculpté ces choses, est 
un écrivain extraordinaire, un artiste prodigieux, /e plus merveilleux remueur des mots, le 
plus étonnant pétrisseur de phiases que ce siccle a produit. Ou demeure surpris, déconcerté 
devant sa puissance.” 
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powers which escape our perception, in the translatable element we 
see him to be at variance with logic and common sense. The grace 
of rhythm and the exquisite choice of diction cannot prevent the 
images from being incongruous, cannot give the thoughts coherence. 
_ They may startle and dazzle like fireworks, but they will not bear 
examination. The longer the mind pauses over them to endeavour to 
realise definite images from their suggestions, the more misty or 
absurd they appear. 

The bulk of the volume is occupied with poems about Youth, and 
as the poet himself is now old we might expect to find in it some 
vivid transcript of his own experience. Nothing of the kind. We 
find only the traditional commonplaces; the stock properties of 
Love, Wine, and Kisses ; the cant of literature, not the experience of 
life. They are not poems which a young man would write if giving 
sincere utterance to his hopes and aims, his sorrows and joys. They 
are not poems which an old man would write if he allowed memory 
to recall the vanished dreams and struggling days, the energies and 
errors, of his youth. They are masquerade dresses for masquerade 
thoughts. 

Every now and then, as I have already intimated, we come upon a 
phrase, a couplet, or a poem, which reminds us that the writer is not 
a mere artist in verse, but a genuine singer—a poet. We acknow- 


ledge that 
** Le poéte a le frisson, 
Il se sent extraordinaire.” 


But in spite of these occasional flashes we close the volume without 
any desire to reopen it, and with a fresh confirmation of our old 
opinion that Victor Hugo, although in some respects splendidly 
endowed, is so deficient in the cardinal qualities of Vision and Sin- 
cerity (using those terms in the sense formerly affixed to them in this 
Review), that he excites little of the loving admiration which is so 
willingly given to poets who touch and teach. 


Eprror. 








ENGLAND BEFORE AND AFTER THE BLACK DEATH. 


I po not intend in the following remarks to offer any elaborate 
criticism on the contents of the very able papers which were contributed 
by Mr. Seebohm to the September numbers of this Review ; but 
merely to make a few statements, first on the probable population of 
England at the time in which the Black Death made its appearance 
in Dorsetshire, and travelled slowly through the whole kingdom ; 
secondly, on the distribution of wealth in the several English 
counties ; and lastly, on the social consequences which followed the 
loss of life by the pestilence, which, whether it were half the popula- 
tion, or much less, was certainly very considerable. 

Various guesses have been made about the number of people living 
in England and Wales during the first half of the fourteenth 
century; but if we except calculations from the number and size 
of parish churches, there has been, as far as I recollect, no attempt 
made towards establishing any inference which might satisfy the 
lowest conditions of statistical exactness. After the poll taxes begin, 
the materials for a wide estimate are supplied; but, as I have been 
informed by my friend Dr. Farr, even here the facts are too imperfect 
for anything that could be relied on. I have never myself essayed 
to calculate from these tax rolls, because I believe that I havea 
more trustworthy body of evidence in the facts which I have been 
able to gather as to the rate of production ; from which I conclude 
that the population of England and Wales, during the period referred 
to, could not have exceeded two and a half, and was probably not 
more than two millions. The evidence referred to is extracted from 
about eight thousand accounts of farm-bailiffs, extending over the 
year after the Parliament of Oxford, i.e. 1259, to the second year 
of Henry IV., that is, 1400. 

The average rate of production was not more than four times the 
seed. Where the soil is exceedingly good, as much as eight or ten 
times might have been reaped; but such crops are very rare, very 
local, and occur only in exceedingly prolific years, as for instance, 
in 1287, 1288, from 1332 to 1338 inclusive, and during the last ten 
years of the fourteenth century. On many estates the return is 
considerably less than four times. On the whole, four times is a 
liberal average. Then, as now, the seed was from two to three 
bushels of wheat, rye, beans, peas, vetches, and from four to five 
bushels of barley, bere, and oats, the acre. It is probable that in the 
settled counties as large an area was under the plough as at present, 
for while there can be no doubt that much land has been rendered 
arable in later times by drainage and enclosure, yet, on the contrary, 
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much has been occupied by buildings, by parks, and by pleasure- 
grounds. The medieval house could rarely boast of a garden. Crops 
were sown up to the very walls of the manor court. Parks in our 
sense were unknown. Wecan see in the immediate neighbourhood of 
ancient castles, still inhabited, the ineradicable marks of ridge and 
furrow. Much, however, of this land was abandoned annually 
to fallow, though on the other hand it appears that scanty crops 
were occasionally reaped on soils which are not worth the tillage 
now. 

If we take for granted that a quarter of corn is needed annually 
for the support of every person in the country, that about twelve 
millions of quarters are annually produced in England and Wales, 
and that the rate of production from wheat is on an average 30 
bushels the acre, under the improved system of agriculture with 
which we are familiar, the proportion between the production in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, had the whole country been 
equally occupied, would have been about three and a half millions. But 
though the southern and eastern sides of England were in all likeli- 
hood fully peopled, the west, north, and north midland counties 
were very thinly inhabited. Yorkshire, especially the West and 
North Ridings, Lancashire, Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland, were far less wealthy and populous than the other parts 
of England. Nor was this deficiency in the production of corn com- 
pensated by abundance of meat. The price indeed of this article was 
low, probably not more than from a farthing to a halfpenny the pound. 
But we may judge of its quality by the high price of all fats, excepting 
butter. These were at a penny to three halfpence the pound. Since 
our forefathers had no winter roots and no artificial grasses, they 
were constrained to live on salt meat during half the year, and sheep 
and cattle were starved, stinted, and slow in coming to perfection. 
Nor were they better off by the game which the forest laws left 
them. The common wild rabbit of modern times was excessively 
scarce and dear in the fourteenth century, being found only in some 
localities, into which it had probably been introduced. Then rabbits 
were worth as much as a sheep. Oxen were small, seldom reaching 
four hundredweight. Sheep and cattle became much dearer towards 
the end of the fourteenth century, a conclusive proof that the general 
condition of the community was prosperous; that sheep were not 
yet bred for their wool only; and that sheep-farming on a large 
scale was not yet adopted. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the conditions surrounding the 
mediaeval peasant were very unfavourable to life. It is known that 
the black death, in England at least, spared the rich and took the 
poor. And nowonder. Living as the peasantry did—in close unclean 
huts, with no rooms above ground; without windows, artificial light, 
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soap, linen; ignorant of certain vegetables ; constrained to live half 
the year on salted meat—scurvy, leprosy, and other diseases which 
are engendered by hard living and the neglect of every sanitary 
precaution, were endemic among the population. Not that, except 
in the matter of a rude plenty, there was much difference between 
the dietary of the day labourer or peasant proprietor, the artisan, the 
shopkeeper, and the clergyman, the few elements of which society 
was composed. The few luxuries which did exist, or were imported, 

were shared by a very small number of persons—the nobles and the 
higher ecclesiastics. Thus, when the pestilence did come—since it 
was, as is common with epidemics at their first outbreak, exceedingly 

virulent and fatal—the people died by thousands ; the living, accord- 
ing to the natural amplification of terror, were insufficient to bury 
the dead; and the imagination saw the busiest thoroughfares: over- 
grown with grass, as it had embodied the pestilence in a thick dark 
fog slowly travelling over the land. 

I set no great store by the numbers given in Knighton, or by the 
record which was seen on the stone at the pits of the Charterhouse. 
Numbers are invariably exaggerated by panic and by hope, and no 
statistics are less to be relied on than those of chroniclers. In times 
of scarcity, these writers copied the wildest rumours about the price 
of food, and the gossip which they heard has been extracted from 
their pages as trustworthy evidence, and can be corrected only by 
the record of actual sales. So, when the pestilence destroyed its 
hundreds, fear magnified them to thousands ; and though much that 
Mr. Seebohm has adverted to as evidence of depopulation is very 
suggestive, it cannot, I fear, stand against careful criticism, and the 
canons of probability. 

Calculations as to existing population, derived from the number 
and bigness of churches, are very deceptive. To the peasant of 
the fourteenth century the church was the common hall of the 
parish, in which much of its business was transacted, which 
formed a place of defence in emergencies, and was often used as a 
storeroom for articles of value. It was the only place in which 
warmth and light were to be found. A candle was a choice offering 
at the shrine of a saint, for it was the sacrifice of a great and costly 
personal enjoyment. Norfolk, too, the county from which much of 
the evidence as to the number of churches is derived, was by far the 
richest county in England, and Norwich was certainly the second 
city in importance. 

Still, though I think that the loss consequent on the plague has 
been somewhat exaggerated, it must have far exceeded any previous 
experience. We have, I think, a far safer guide towards determining 
the amount of the deaths, by the rise in the rate of wages. Despite 
the statute of labourers, wages nearly doubled, and remained, for 
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causes sufficiently known to students of prices, permanently at these 
high rates. In consequence there ensued a total revolution in the 
system of tenancies, a revolution wholly unknown to historians, and 
wholly different from that which Mr. Seebohm has suggested. 

In vol. ii., page 131, of the Rolls of Parliament, will be found 
an account of the proportionate contribution of each English county, 
with the exception of Chester and Durham, towards a subsidy 
estimated in sacks of wool. The payment was not indeed made in 
kind, but in money, the sack of wool being worth, in the year 1341, 
£4 on an average, in money of the time. The table is instructive, 
for it gives unquestionable evidence as to distribution of wealth seven 
years before the plague. If we take the number of statute acres in 
each county, and divide the sum by the contribution paid from the 
county, we shall find that Norfolk was assessed to a sack in each 
610 acres ; Oxfordshire and Middlesex (excluding London) at 1 in 
760; Beds at 1 in 800; Kent at 1 in 815; Bucks at 1 in 835; 
Rutland at 1 in 855; Cambridge at 1 in 960; Hunts at 1 in 975. 
But, on the other hand, the West Riding of Yorkshire is assessed at 
1 in 5,105; the North Riding at 1 in 4,905; Lancashire at 1 in 
4,260; Cumberland at 1 in 4,290; Hereford at 1 in 3,700; Corn- 
wall at 1 in 3,550; Northumberland (excluding Newcastle) at 1 in 
3,500, and so on. 

It is, however, to be remembered, though for the sake of uniformity 
I have taken the present number of statute acres in Norfolk, that no 
county in England has gained so much by the dereliction of the sea 
as this. In the twelfth century, and probably later, Norwich had a 
communication with the German ocean. In the reign of John the 
sea was close to the hill on which Beccles church is situate. Into 
this county, then the chief seat of English manufactures, the foreign 
immigration to which Mr. Seebohm alludes was constantly taking 
place; the great mart for produce from this region being the fair of | 
Stockbridge, held under the farm of the Prior of Barnwell. Among 
the tenants of Merton College settled at about this time on their 
manor on the north bank of the Cam, were, as their names imply, 
several persons of German descent, as Schnestat, Eigenhall, Baum- 
gered, Schappman, Henkel, and Fitzkauf. 

The only consequence of the plague to which chroniclers allude is 
the demand of the labourers for higher wages, and the legislative 
efforts made to regulate these demands. The reader will conclude 
that these enactments were inoperative, as we learn that they were, 
not only from the incessant complaints contained in the Rolls of 
Parliament, and which generally proceed from the knights of the 
shire, as to the imperfect way in which the statute was obeyed, but 
from the actual record of facts. Scanty as was the rate of profit 
derived from the cultivation of the soil, when carried on as it was all 
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but universally, by a bailiff on behalf of the lord, it was grievously 
reduced by the enhancement of the cost of labour. Even if the law 
could reach the farm servant, and he could be constrained to work at 
fixed rates, an effect all but impossible to produce, no legislation 
could be operative on all values. For instance, the law could not 
make iron cheap, salt cheap, cloth cheap. But the cost of iron, 
ordinarily worth by weight of silver £9 the ton in modern money, or 
£3 in the currency of that time before the plague, was doubled at 
least. by the scarcity of hands. So with salt, an article of great signi- 
ficance in medieval economy, and with canvas for mill-sails, sacking, 
and clothing. Almost all that remained to the lord were the fee- 
farm rents, the labour rents of the villeins, long since commuted to 
money payments, and the manorial profits. 

Very speedily after the plague the system of farming by bailiff is 
discontinued, and that of farming on lease adopted. Some landowners 
were conservative, and despite the discouragement of high prices 
paid for necessary materials, and the difficulty of dragging the 
labourer to work at parliamentary rates, continued to farm on their 
own account. But even these exceptions cease at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, and the great- interest derived from the farm 
accounts passes away, that, namely, of their being the record of 
prices received and paid for farm produce and farming materials. It 
is doubtful whether the older system would have held its ground so 
long as it did in some districts had it not been for accidental causes. 

In the period immediately preceding the occurrence of the plague, 
the distribution of land in country places or manors was as follows. 
I have before me the rental of Ilstone, the manor of which has been 
the property of Merton College from its foundation, and which may 
be fairly taken as a type of the social system in most if not all the 
medizeval parishes. The parish contains, if the present boundaries 
are identical with those of more than 500 years ago, 1,112 statute 
acres. It is probable, however, that its limits comprised part of 
Lewknor and part of Fingest. The lords held two carncates of land. 
One tenant holds a virgate of land, an amount variously computed, 
but probably equal to twenty acres. Four hold half a virgate each. 
One holds half a virgate and twenty-one acres besides, with a 
curtilage. Some hold less quantities. In all there are twenty free- 
. holders, some tenants at money rents, some at labour rents. There 
are four villein tenants, each holding more than a virgate, and there 
are four coterells:'who hold huts with small parcels of land annexed. 
Every man in the parish possessed land. Besides the arable land 
which they occupied, the tenants had right of pasturage on the 
unenclosed ground. 

I quote this case, typical of thousands of manors, to show how 
generally land was distributed. What we see in France at the pre- 
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sent day, did prevail in England 500 years ago, under, indeed, some- 
what different circumstances, since such lands were seldom if ever 
mortgaged ; the subdivision, namely, of land into small portions. I 
may say, by the way, in opposition to the view generally entertained, 
that there is no trace of the villenage described in Glanville and 
Bracton, among the tenants of a manor 500 years ago. All cus- 
tomary services were commutable for money payments ; all villein 
tenants were secure in the possession of their lands; and the only 
distinction between socage and villein occupation lay in the libera- 
tion of the former from certain degrading incidents which affected 
the latter. Space, however, will not allow me to give further in- 
formation on these points. 

When the plague came, and bailiff farming, never particularly 
profitable, became quite unproductive, there were few persons in 
any of the manors possessed of sufficient capital for carrying on the 
cultivation of the lord’s estate. The free tenant who paid a quit rent 
was distressed, to some extent at least, by the fact that his rent was 
virtually enhanced by the dearness of the times; the lord of the 
manor suffered by the difficulty of finding any person who would 
cultivate his lands on lease, at a rent at all commensurate with the 
old rates of profit on bailiff farming. The difficulty was met by an 
arrangement analogous to métairie holding. The lord granted seed, 
stock, &c., to the tenant at a term of years; the tenant binding 
himself to replace these articles, or to pay a sum agreed at the com- 
mencement of the lease, in lieu of replacement. 

This system prevailed for about fifty years, though the lord was 
often compelled in very cheap years to abate something from his 
fixed rent. After a time, the ordinary system of farming commences, 
and the profits of the estate are gathered from two functionaries— 
a farmer who held the land on lease, and a collector of rents, who 
exacted quit rents, fines, and compositions for services. Finally, and 
especially in the civil wars, much of the land which had belonged 
in fee to the feudal lords passed away by purchase to the tenant 
farmers. 

A study of the economical facts which preceded and followed the 
great insurrection of 1381—the whole of which have hitherto been 
misconceived—would throw more light on the real condition of the 
English people, and illustrate the gradual formation of the national 
character more fully, than any other inquiry. But hitherto English 
history has not been treated from its social aspect ; and while we know 
a good deal about the pedigrees and alliances of kings and nobles, are 
acquainted with wars, and diplomatic transactions, we know but little 
of that which is of infinitely greater significance, the rise and progress 
of the English nation. 


James E. Tyoroip RoGeErs. 











THE PLACE OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING AMONGST 
THE FINE ARTS. 


LANDSCAPE painters are very generally aware that there exist 
amongst figure painters and in society opinions relative to landscape 
art which tend to assign it a very inferior position. These opinions 
are not without grounds; they are founded on reasons which deserve 
consideration ; but they fail to take into account other reasons, of 
equal weight, which would, if fairly heard, have the effect of at 
least partially counterbalancing them. I therefore invite the 
reader’s attention to the whole question, and beg him to enter with 
me into a fair examination of it. Without hoping to settle defini- 
tively either this or any other disputed point about art, for it is idle 
to expect perfect harmony of opinion on these matters, we may still 
benefit ourselves by discussing such questions as this, since they 
involve the recognition of truths which we are always apt to lose 
sight of. 

Amongst figure painters success in landscape painting is usually 
held in slight estimation as an artistic achievement, from the idea 
that it is so easy that no very great credit is due to mastery in it. 
The truth on which this opinion is founded is that accurate drawing 
is not necessary in landscape, and that scarcely any painter who con- 
fined his studies to that branch of the profession has ever been able 
to draw accurately. ‘In England,” says Mr. Armitage, “nobody 
knows what drawing is.”’ Without going quite so far as Mr. Armitage 
we may safely admit that learned drawing, or what Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown would call the pedantry of drawing, is much rarer in Eng- 
land than in France. But it is a fact very much to our present 
purpose that the French, who so rigorously exact this kind of draw- 
ing from their historical painters, scarcely so much as take it into 
consideration as one of the minor points in a landscape painter. The 
favourite landscape painter amongst artists in France, the one whose 
reputation has been made by the admiration of artists, Corot, can 
scarcely draw better than a school-girl. Our own Turner was not an 
accurate draughtsman, but he was a good one. The distinction which 
figure painters fail to observe in their criticisms of landscape art is 
this one between quality and accuracy. The necessities of pictorial 
composition make accuracy impossible for all but the most rigidly 
topographic landscape painter. When Titian or Paul Veronese 
wants a form to support another, he may make one figure bend and 
still draw it well ; but when Turner needs the same thing in a moun- 
tain composition, he has to alter the main lines of the whole scene, and 


(1) Minutes of Evidence before the Royal Academy Commission. Question 5051. 
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consequently every detail within them, and as he must do this every 
time he lays pencil to paper he becomes habitually inaccurate. But 
quality may be sought for and attained notwithstanding this 
inaccuracy. What I mean by quality of drawing in landscape is its 
truth to the nature of the thing represented. Perfectly accurate 
drawing would have this, of course, for it would be included in 
the merit of accuracy; but much topographic exactitude may be 
reached with very low quality indeed. The popular views of 
Switzerland, that so many tourists have such an odd fancy for. carry- 
ing away in their porimanteaus as reminiscences of the country, are 
more truthful as to accuracy than Turner’s, but in quality of drawing 
they are beneath contempt. 

The next question is, whether this quality is easy of attainment. 

It means, as I have said, the power of representing the nature of 
things,—their abstract, innermost nature. For example, cloud must 
look like cloud, oak tree like oak, granite like granite; and in moun- 
tain drawing the most expressive markings must be instinctively 
selected. In all things the kind of touch and workmanship must be 
found which will most truly render the nature of the object. An 
accurate outline, even accurate modelling, would often be easier of 
attainment than the craft which can accomplish this. 

I find on examining the works of great landscape painters that 
quality of this kind, in drawing and colour, has come to be their 
chief aim in middle life. They may try to draw accurately at first, 
but they usually discover, before the age of thirty, that to be accurate 
is of little artistic use in comparison with that far deeper kind of 
truth which for want of a special word we have to call quality. 
Turner let many of his more solid merits melt away from his 
canvases in the hope of reaching some exquisite results of this kind, 
and ultimately his aspirations ended in utter shapelessness. Constable 
in another way tried for quality, and if he failed in form, Troyon and 
the Bonheurs understood his aims and profited by his example. 

“Tf landscape painters could draw,” say historical painters, “ they 
could draw the figure. Now we see that every time they attempt a 
figure they make things no better than puppets or dolls dressed as 
peasants, therefore we decline to consider them draughtsmen.” One 
step more, and it is easy to refuse even the title of artist to a 
landscape painter. If you consider Academic drawing everything, as 
Ingres does ; if you consider that without accurate drawing there can 
be no serious art, as Mr. Armitage does, then you can scarcely look 
upon landscape painters as artists in the serious sense at all. 

The difficulty of arguing this point on my side of it is, that whilst 
the figure painter appeals to a mcrit easily ascertainable, I appeal to 
a merit which cannot be proved to the satisfaction of any but com- 
petent judges, and for them all such proof is needless. They know 
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that right abstraction is rare and difficult. All landscape painters 
find that to abstract in such a manner as to explain in every touch 
the essential nature of the object, requires infinite care and study. 
But who shall judge of the relative merit of different abstractions ? 
It is evident that no measuring by compasses will do this; for we 
admit that landscape abstraction does not profess accuracy of this 
kind. Relative merit can then only be determined by persons who 
have at the same time an intimate acquaintance with the kind of 
object represented, practical familiarity with the technical difficulties 
of the art, and a mind both philosophical enough to comprehend the 
nature of abstract ideas, and capacious enough to tolerate various 
interpretations. This last quality is perhaps the rarest of the critical 
endowments, because it requires us to have seen in nature all the facts 
which the united observation of the whole body of landscape painters 
has been able to discover there, and still at the same time to be 
catholic enough to praise one man for seeing one order of truths, and 
another for seeing a quite different order. 

Now it is hopeless to expect these critical requirements from any 
one who in the least despises landscape art. If you perceive in any 
one, whether painter or connoisseur, the slightest approach to 
superciliousness in speaking of landscape, you may rely upon it that 
he neither has acquired, nor ever can acquire, so long as he remains 
in that mood, any real knowledge of the subject. And the objection 
I have to make to the criticism of persons inclined to think little of 
landscape lies there, that they begin by despising it, and look upon 
the subject as unworthy of their serious attention, consequently they 
are from the very beginning in an unteachable and unobservant 
frame of mind. P 

It is evident how seriously belief in the facility of landscape must 
detract from the consideration of landscape painters amongst artists, 
for artists always esteem each other mainly by reference to a standard 
of technical difficulty. This is probably one reason why landscape 
painters find Academic honours all but hopelessly unattainable by 
them. One of the most distinguished of living Academicians said to 
me, “The great charm of landscape painting is that it is so delight- 
fully easy,” and I believe most other figure painters share this 
impression. The feeling that they are no longer obliged to draw 
accurately when painting landscape backgrounds is to them a feeling 
of relief. They enjoy a liberty which has removed an irksome 
responsibility and restraint, and are little capable, in the full 
fruition of this novel pleasure, of estimating the real difficulties of an 
art which they take up occasionally in the spirit of relaxation. The 
public, too, is particularly kind and indulgent in its demands upon 
the landscape backgrounds of figure painters. It expects nothing 
more than a slight sketch which shall surround the figures with not 
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inharmonious colouring. No true colourist can give less than that, 
even in his most careless hours. 

But is landscape easy? Let us consider what elements it is com- 
posed of, what materials it attempts to represent. 

A landscape painter has to encounter the difficulties of imitating 
the sky, the earth, vegetation, and water, and these difficulties are 
complicated and multiplied infinitely by effect, which, in landscape, 
utterly transfigures every object it touches, so that an object under 
one effect does not seem to be the same thing, has not even apparently 
the same form, as under another. It may also be observed that the 
difficulties of landscape painting are most seriously increased by 
the evanescence of the appearances it attempts to represent. If the 
effect would stay, the art would be less difficult, though still very far 
from easy. But so soon as the landscape painter desires to record 
any of those magnificent unities of nature, when her scenery masses 
itself together in full synthesis, he must work from memory alone. 

Has the reader ever actively /ooked at a cloud, or a tree, or a 
running brook, or a calm lake? Perhaps not, for the majority never 
look at these things; they like pleasant landscape, they benefit by 
its exquisite influences, sunshine, lovely colours, sweet sounds, and 
pure refreshing air; all these they truly appreciate and value in 
their way, but they no more study them than an amorous boy studies 
the anatomy of the fair face he delights in. External nature is, to 
the mass of mankind, a source of sensuous refreshment, not a matter 
of laborious observation ; it is passive pleasure and perpetual benefit. 
Happier than critic or painter, the rest of mankind need only enjoy 
what these have to investigate and remember. 

But if the reader has ever looked at a cloud, can he believe that 
clouds are easy things to paint? Take a great, elaborate, well- 
developed cumulus, for example,—would not the modelling of it 
puzzle Ingres himself, and the unapproachable splendour of it defeat 
him? Could he, could any one, remember the true detail of it 
faithfully enough? Could any one draw it delicately enough ? 

Who ever really painted a field of the cloud vulgarly known as 
mares’ tails,—those long films, delicate as the trains of comets, which 
wave with gentle curves across the sky? Who can remember a 
field of thirty thousand cirri so as to paint it truly ? Hundreds of 
artists have attempted to render storms, but who ever gave the true 
evolution of the heavily-laden thunder-cloud? You who say that 
landscape is easy, paint for us the form and hue of those threatening 
messengers! There is modelling enough there, and strange grada- 
tions of lurid colour too. 

“ And the flames of sunset, dashing the blue lead colour of the clouds 
* at the horizon with intense streaks of crimson fire, fainter as they 
rise towards the zenith, and fading over our heads in scarcely per- 
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ceptible inward glowing; are they easy ? Is it easy to get that light 
with that colour ? 

And the gradations in the exquisite open sky, so deep, so pure, so 
ever varying, by whom have they been quite rightly, quite unexcep- 
tionably wrought ? By one or two early religious painters, it may 
be, but not in their full variety. Who can graduate cuite truly an 
evening sky with intense gold at the horizon and cold blue at the 
zenith ? Will there not generally occur some dubious or false passage 
between the gold and the blue? Skilful painters of draperies, are 
you perfectly confident that you can quite successfully resolve this 
particular little problem? And if you had mastered it, why, there 
are a million more such problems in reserve for you, tows plus difficiles 
les uns que les autres. 

Mountains, too, are supposed to be easy. I may be excused for - 
feeling sceptical on that point. I lived a few years under the 
shadow of Ben Cruachan, and carefully observed him under thousands 
of very different aspects, but it never occurred to me that that 
immense agglomeration of ever-changing, yet always perfectly harmo- 
nious detail, could by any possibility become easy to paint. Every 
separate aspect of that mountain .would have cost the labour of 
months, and it did not last even minutes, only fractions of a minute. 
Who can carry in his memory for months the true relative colour 
and true apparent form of the hundred minor hills that boss his 
craggy sides? But if Cruachan and Schehallion are too easy, have 
we not the Alps on which to wreak our energies? If bosses of crag 
and heather are unworthy of us, the white waves and azure crevasses 
of a glacier may deserve our condescending attention. Why does 
not some famous painter of history deign to prove to us that glaciers 
are easy enough, after all, to men who have had the advantages of a 
sound Academical education ? 

The subject of foliage is sure to draw forth the usual reference to 
Titian’s “ Peter Martyr.” On this, however, two observations may 
be made: the first, that all figure painters are not necessarily 
Titians; the second, that his foliage, though the best in old art, is 
not nearly so good as his figures. However, I have not yet seen his 
“ Peter Martyr,” and prefer, for the present, to avoid any discussion 
in which I could only speak on the authority of engravings. 

I do not admit that Titian succeeded as a landscape painter, further 
than this, that he painted landscape backgrounds which, as such, were 
satisfactory, and suited his figures. They are partly naturalistic, but 
also to a great degree governed by a conventionalism of his own. 
But even if Titian fad painted landscape as well as paint would 
permit, would the necessary inference be that landscape was easy, or 
even that it was easy for a// figure painters? That would be a poor 
compliment to Titian. Probably I, who consider landscape difficult, 
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respect Titian more for what seems to me a very partial mastery in 
the art, than many others do for what seems to them absolute success 
in it. 

With regard to the foliage in the backgrounds of modern figure 
painters, it may be summarily divided into two classes—the careless 
and the careful. To the careless belongs a// modern background 
foliage up to the second quarter of this century, and most of it since. 
To the careful belongs the work of Leslie, Mulready, Millais, and a 
few less celebrated men. Now Leslie, though everybody dislikes the 
chalkiness of his colour, was a real painter. He could paint an expres- 
sion, but he could not paint a tree; there are some trees of his at South 
Kensington, which, though excusable enough in a painter of polite 
comedy, would not do credit toa professor of landscape. I should 
imagine that Millais would paint a better tree now than when he 
attempted the willow in the Ophelia, or the blooming orchard that 
we all remember. Those efforts, though serious, and therefore most 
creditable (for how rare is such condescension on the part of a painter 
of genre !), failed on the side of hardness. The leafage was not like 
free soft natural leafage, with life and sap in its vessels; it was like 
artificial leaves carefully cut out of sheet metal painted green. The 
foliage and even the bough drawing of Mulready fail in another 
way. They attempt massing, but they are entirely conventional, and 
as examples for young landscape painters no models could well be 
worse. His trees are bad examples, on accounf of his satisfaction 
with them ; there is no sign of effort after better things. They are 
drawn with more refinement perhaps, as to line, than Constable’s, 
but there is a quality in Constable’s work which all landscape 
painters must appreciate, the noble dissatisfaction which would rather 
even daub than draw, if in “drawing” is to be involved the sacrifice 
of moisture, and mystery, and freshness. Constable’s trees are 
painted by a man who feelingly loved nature, and desired to express 
how nature affected him. Mulready’s are either empty abstractions, 
or cold, though industrious, studies. 

Not that an intelligent critic could, without reserve, say that any 
one’s foliage is “good.” No painter hitherto has done more than 
express two or three of the chief qualities of trees. Foliage is so 
infinitely difficult that human craft always fails before it in some 
point, and always must. 

In near leaf drawing no landscape painter has hitherto particularly 
distinguished himself. A few figure painters have introduced leaves 
well when they have paid attention to them; but they seldom give 
their natural relations as to position ; they usually separate the leaves 
more than nature does, and avoid, to some considerableextent, the 
difficulties of fore-shortened curves. 

When you add to difficulties of drawing and colour those of illu- 
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mination, you have acomplication which only the greatest executants 
may hope to contend with. An accomplished master of the figure 
showed me several studies in which he had seriously attempted to 
paint near leaves in sunshine, all failures, and he knew it. The 
intensity of reflection and the brilliancy of transparency in sun- 
lighted leaves, all acting upon and through surfaces of such extremely 
varied and complex curvature, produce in the aggregate difficulties 
which no mortal hand may conquer. 

Of water I hardly know how to speak, so little is popularly known 
of it. Even such a comparatively common and simple fact as the 
interruption of a reflection by a breeze is beyond the cognizance of 
many persons who concern themselves with the fine arts. I hada 
curious instance of ignorance of water phenomena one day when 
talking with a French art-critic. I discovered that he was under the 
impression that an object could not be reflected in water unless the 
sun was behind the object; he actually believed that reflections and 
shadows were the same thing. A moment’s observation on the side 
of any pond would have taught him a very different theory, but this 
little effort of observation is just what you cannot get people to give. 
The fact that breezes take all sorts of different colours is also not 
generally understood, a breeze being popularly supposed to be white, 
even by persons advanced enough to know that there are such things 
as breezes. So if any historical painter chooses to say that water is 
very easy, I scarcely know how to answer him, the word “ water” 
not signifying the same thing to both of us. 

To paint a lake surface rightly, if it is varied by breezes and 
calms, and semi-calms and demi-semi-calms (for there are such 
things, and they are often all visible at one time), to paint such a 
lake surface, I say, with all the curves of its breeze outlines, and the 
truth of reflection in its little isolated bits of perfect mirror, and the 
ineffably light dimness of places that the faintest airs have breathed 
upon, and the million-rippled acres where the breeze is stronger,— 
to paint that vast and marvellous surface, so perfect in its finish, so 
exquisite in the phantasy of its design, so wide, so wonderful, and 
above all so evanescent, is a task to try the utmost skill of hand, the 
utmost power of memory, the utmost delicacy of sight ever reached 
by, or given to, the most finely organised of men ! 

And sea waves, what of them ? Who can paint a wave, who can 
even draw one? Stanfield and Turner have given us two interpre- 
tations of waves which do indeed render some of the facts, and are 
full of honest intentions; but if you want difficulties, even the 
elementary ones are as yet unconquered. 

Is there not an admission of the difficulty of landscape in the very 
desperation of the best landscape painters? "When Turner came to 
paint at last in his wild later way, that was due to a recklessness 
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brought on by two causes ; first, the impossibility of really painting 
the facts he desired to record; secondly, the uselessness of trying 
to make them intelligible to the common public. And Corot, too, is 
reckless of much that a less sensitive artist would strive for. When 
he gets the right relative tone on any part of his canvas, he dares not 
meddle with it, dares not put detail upon it, may lightly sketch a 
thin twig or two across it, but is far too prudent to attempt what we 
call “finish.” For finish in landscape painting is generally false, 
because true finish is so infinitely difficult. When a third-rate artist 
industriously dots over his trees with little regular lumps of paint, he 
calls that “ finish.” No sensitive painter could endure to do that; he 
would rather splash like Constable, daub like Daubigny, blur and 
rub like Corot, blot and wash like David Cox. All these men would 
have told you that they considered their methods quite inadequate to 
represent nature, but that landscape painting was so difficult that 
they were forced to content themselves with anything that would 
even approach the kind of quality they desired.’ 

Those who most habitually undervalue landscape painting for its 
inaccuracy are the very persons who least clearly understand what 
accurate drawing in landscape is and leads to. J¢ would lead to pure 
topography, and there is little encouragement to draw landscape in 
that manner. A painter is an author, and likes to move his public, 
and topography moves nobody. And not only that, but topography, 
being the product of an artificial and rigidly self-conscious, self- 
governing state of mind, does not even satisfy the artist himself. If 
you draw an object freely and innocently as it appears to you, even 
setting aside all intention of composition, it will be quite wrong 
topographically. To get into a cool and accurate state you must 
reason with yourself, and say, ‘“‘ Every hill is half the height it looks, 
every curve looks twice as round as it is, every interesting feature is 
insignificant.” You must disbelieve the evidence of your senses, 
divest yourself not only of the enthusiasm of the artist, but even of 
the common feelings of humanity ; you must train yourself by patient 
labour and cautious self-denial to become a looking-glass. Are the 
backgrounds of the great historical painters models of this accuracy ? 
And if they have it not, and can yet maintain a reputation as 
draughtsmen, why may not landscape painters who are but equally 
far from such rigid exactitude, escape the reproach of bad drawing ? 


(1) I ought to say that since writing “A Painter’s Camp in the Highlands,” in which 
(vol. ii. p. 374) I spoke somewhat severely of Constable, some change has taken place 
in my views of him. Secing much more in nature than I did then, I can better enter 
into the true spirit of his work. His execution still seems to me empirical, but I have 
learned to prefer intelligent experiments which prove original observation, even when 
they are only partially successful, to clever traditional handicraft. I have not space 
here to do Constable justice, but hope to do so fully on a future occasion. 
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Historical painters are no doubt generally in the right when they 
consider themselves more highly trained than landscape artists. It 
is not because they are more industrious or more intelligent, but 
the figure, though not less difficult than the materials of landscape, 
affords a more convenient and regular training. Its modelling can 
be studied quietly under a manageable light day after day ; its surface 
is not broken as tree masses are by leaves, and mountain masses by 
rocks and forests ; it is not so full of unforeseen accident ; you know 
what to expect, and you find it; and, above all, when you are wrong 
you readily perceive your error. Landscape, as usually pursued, 
affords no such steady and instructive training. Many clouds are as 
elaborate in form as a living model, but the model will stay for you 
and the cloud not. Cloud drawing, as training, is therefore what the 
figure would be if the students were only allowed to see nude figures 
marching past them, never for one instant still. Waves are even 
worse than clouds, mountains somewhat better, yet not so much 
better as would seem to persons who have not tried to paint them 
from nature; for a mountain never gives you time to study its 
modelling fairly. As for trees, the changes of light affect them even 
more than they do a solid substance, for the light gets into a tree 
amongst the leaves, and alters it continually from within as well as 
from without. Then, if you want to study leaves,—draw them on the 
bough, the light alters, the breeze moves them; bring them into the 
house, and they droop and fail out of their places. And for the first 
elementary study of mountains or foliage, what can you get compar- 
able in point of practicable utility to a statue for the figure? The 
best model of mountain scenery in the world is probably that of 
Mont Blanc and its surrounding valleys, at Geneva ; but a student of 
landscape could not procure such models, and if he could, they are 
only topographic sketches of the very rudest kind, lacking all those 
refinements that an artist looks for. 

Again, the first training of a figure painter is more useful, as we 
see; but, what is of still greater consequence to him as an artist, his 
practical work after is more improving than landscape work. Land- 
scapes are for the most part painted in the studio; they are always 
painted, even when in the presence of nature, to a large extent 
from memory. Painting from memory may exercise that faculty, 
but it adds nothing to the stock of acquired information. <A figure 
painter, working constantly more or less from models, painting even 
inanimate accessories from the actual objects, is always acquiring 
information, always training and maintaining his faculty of repre- 
senting things, and that faculty is nothing less than the very founda- 
tion of pictorial power. So that figure painters are likely to be better 
craftsmen than landscape painters. And are they not so in fact ? 
Surely no unprejudiced observer can have failed to remark it. 
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The low position of landscape in the estimation of academies is 
probably in part attributable to this cause. The faculty of able 
representation is rightly esteemed by all good painters, and a class of 
artists which is habitually deficient in this quality is sure to find a 
difficulty in acquiring, from artists, honour and recognition. But the 
niggard recognition of landscape is also due to still more serious 
objections. It is the commonly received doctrine amongst painters 
of history and genre, that figure painting is the representation of 
mind, whereas landscape painting is the representation of matter. 
By an inference, not altogether justified, as I hope to show, not 
altogether logical, yet an inference of a kind which many persons 
are in the habit of accepting without question, they proceed thence 
to the conclusion that to paint the figure requires mind, whilst to 
paint landscape mind is not requisite, or at any rate, never called for 
in anything like the same degree. 

There are writers who speak of Turner as a copier of lifeless 
matter. This view ignores two things; first, the mind of Turner, 
who threw his whole soul into an interpretation of nature which was 
as far removed from copyism as Shakspeare’s writing is from news- 
paper reporting; and secondly, the mind of God, which invests 
external nature with all its interest, exactly as the mind of an author 
invests paper and print with interest. 

The fact is, that by our ingenious invention of a goddess of nature, 
whom we are in the habit of speaking very lightly about, we have 
left the idea of God to theologians. In our mythology this nature- 
goddess holds a peculiar place of her own. She is half demon, half 
deity. ‘Tennyson says she is 


‘* Red in tooth and claw, 
With rayine.” 


Ruskin accuses her of miserliness! ‘Sometimes I have thought her 
miserliness intolerable; in a gentian, for instance, the way she 
economises her ultramarine down in the bell is a little too bad.” 
Scores of writers speak of her in the same disrespectful tone. Sub- 
stitute God for nature, and Him for her, and see how that little 
accusation of miserliness reads ! 

Do these writers really believe that nature consciously exists as a 
working goddess ? Probably not. She is a fiction for the sake of 
convenience. In the present state of the public mind no fearless . 
investigation of the Divine system of government, as we see it actually 
at work, is permitted to us ; so when we talk of any hard and inex- 
orable law, it is a “law of nature ;”’ we do not exactly like, as yet, 
to call it a law of God. By this timidity we do ourselves serious 
intellectual injury, and, amongst many other unfortunate results, we 
arrive at one which closely concerns our present argument. Natural 
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scenery, as the work of a supposed nature-goddess, whom we do not 
respect, has not, for us, anything like that serious interest which it 
would have had if we could have received it as a direct expression of 
the Supreme. 

I put forward this argument with no intention of writing what 
foreigners so justly reprobate as our English cant. For instance, in 
looking at a fine natural scene, the head of Loch Awe if you will, it 
never occurs to me to imagine that God designed it as an artist com- 
poses a picture. I believe, rather, that by the operation of general laws 
depressions in the earth were produced, nobody knows exactly how, and 
that these basins becmoe lakes, as the depressions in a Yorkshireman’s 
plate of porridge become pools of milk, whilst the lumps rise out of 
them mountainously. And in my view the Scotch or Swiss lakes and 
mountains cost the Creator just as much thought as, and no more 
than, the hollows and lumps in the porridge. So of effects; I see 
God’s invention in them, but do not superstitiously imagine that He 
designed every sunset separately as a painter does. 

But, on the other hand, in spite of this modern recognition of 
pervading law, producing artistic beauty as it produces mechanical 
construction, I never look at any natural scene or object without the 
sense of being placed by it in direct communication with the Supreme 
Artist. You may, if you will, call this world inanimate nature, but 
every atom of it is inscribed. And let the reader be assured that to 
comprehend never so slight a manifestation of the Divine mind is no 
unworthy task for the proudest and cleverest of us. All who study 
the great natural Revelation are, as to the subject matter of their 
studies, on a footing of fraternal equality. Anatomists, astronomers, 
botanists, geologists, landscape painters, figure painters, no one of 
these has a right to despise the pursuit of the other. There are 
inequalities of capacity: Raphael is greater than Dughet, but so is 
Turner greater than Haydon and West. In science we find no such 
narrow classifications. Men who explore the solar photosphere do 
not scorn men who explore a grain of pollen; men who dissect the 
human body do not scorn men who dissect vegetables. 

And one great reason why we go to external nature now is because 
man no longer conveys to us the Divine idea in its purity, as 
an alp or a wild chamois does. It is very well to say that all human 
developments are in their origin Divine ideas, and no doubt this 
is in a certain sense true; no doubt the industrial age, for example, 
was a Divine intention, so that in this sense even the most unlovely 
life in the hideous streets of Oldham and Rochdale deserves study 
for its interest as a necessary phase of human evolution. But the 
artistic instinct turns away from this. The artistic instinct is warned 
that such phases of human life do not concern it. They concern 
thinkers and rulers, not artists. 
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For there is no beauty there. Long rows of cottages, whose 
monotonous brick fronts are dark with soot; heaps of ashes on the 
black acre of building-ground yet unoccupied ; foul ordure visible 
everywhere ; filthy children playing amongst it with bits of broken 
pot ; behin:] the cottages a roaring factory, six or seven stories high, 
its vast monotonous wall pierced with a hundred windows, all alike, 
and all ugly—half an acre of ugliness, set up vertically against the 
sky, to bar the sunshine out; great chimney-stalks for towers,—ay, 
fifty of them within a mile,—pouring opaque clouds of foul coal- 
smoke into the vitiated atmosphere ;—no human beauty left there 
that has not been marred beyond recognition by the life the men 
and women lead there from infancy; no costume but  shapeless 
fustian for the men, having neither grace nor gaiety; and long 
straight pinafores for the factory girls, bound round their waists with 
greasy leathern belts. 

To any one having the sense of beauty,—and all true artists have 
it,—nothing can well be more depressing than the influences of such 
ascene. The heart sinks, the sight suffers under them. Yet within 
the distance of a day’s ramble there are wild moors where the 
heather blooms, and little dells where pure streams fall over rocks 
of sandstone, under green fern, into lucid pools, where the crimson- 
spotted trout dart swiftly. 

We are at the point at last. That strect under the factory seems 
less Divine than this solitude. The street may have a more tragic 
interest, and some wood-cut designer, working in the same temper 
as Hood when he wrote the “Song of the Shirt,” might find matter 
there for his note-book, but he must be a man caring nothing for 
beauty in comparison with human interest,—that is, he must be 
less an artist than a moralist. 

One day I was in the cottage of a factory operative in a back street 
in Rochdale. The young man who was master of the house (they 
marry early there) was in a loud agony of grief. After the expira- 
tion of a minute, some men brought in a sack, apparently heavy ; 
in the sack was the poor lad’s young wife, dead. The sack was 
opened, and the surgeon who was with me gave the decisive word, 
“Nothing to be done.” It was a most impressive scene, the dead 
woman’s eyes were still quite bright, for she hal died of heart disease, 
most suddenly, ten minutes before, and her face was by nature 
beautiful; but the prosaic character of all the accessories quite 
unfitted the subject for pictorial treatment. It would have done for 
Cruikshank, however. 

Nothing turns away true painters from human life so soon as the 
loss of visible dignity. And our English life, in every class, has 
lost it. Our prosy ugly costume and love of convenience have taken 
away all grandeur from our visible style and carriage. Besides, 
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we are not serious enough, mentally, to deserve the attention of the 
most serious artists. We are exactly suited for the caricaturist ; we 
are the right material for Doyle and Leech; taking us at the best, we 
may do for Frith, but we should not much gratify Titian or Velasquez. 

« Chose digne d’attention!”’ said the venerable Delécluze, “c’est 
lorsque rien n’est plus pris au sérieux, c’est quand l’homme en est 
arrivé 4 rire de lui-méme que les artistes, ainsi que les poétes qui 
conservent cependant encore le sentiment et le gotit des grandes choses, 
las de chercher en vain dans les actions des hommes quelque chose de 
cette grandeur dont la Bible, dont Homére entre autres fournissent 
tant d’exemples, rejettent en quelque sorte ’humanité comme une 
matiére épuisée, et vont chercher dans la nature végétale et dans 
les animaux des sujets ot la vie est imparfaite, mais demeurée pure 
depuis la création. Comment expliquer autrement le gofit de Poussin 
pour la solitude, le soin qu’il a pris—lui, peintre d’histoire si excellent, 
de peindre les bois, les bords ombreux et tristes des fleuves, si 
ce n’est pas ce besoin impérieux qu’ont les grandes dmes de se 
retremper aux sources primitives et inaltérables de la création ? ” 

Men and women are more wonderful than mountains, if in the 
overpowering marvel of creation one thing can be called more 
wonderful than another, when all are, alike, utterly incomprehensible 
by us. But men and women have a fatal liberty which mountains 
have not. They have the liberty of spoiling themselves, of making 
themselves ugly, and mean, and ridiculous. They tattoo themselves 
in South Sea islands ; what they do in North Sea islands it would be 
more prudent not to particularise. But a mountain does not know 
how to be ridiculous. A mountain cannot dress in bad taste. 
Neither is it capable of degrading itself by vice. Noble human 
life in a great and earnest age is better artistic material than wild 
nature ; but human life in an age like ours is not. 

Note the subjects that true artists choose and avoid, and believe 
that their instincts lead them rightly. If they paint men, they go 
back to some age of costume and dignity, or else to some golden 
time of early poetry, when the primitive human creature fought and 
loved under the bright sky of the world’s youth. Or, if it is contem- 
porary life that they choose, they choose it as humble as possible, fo get 
down below the strata which vulgarity permeates. Thus a noble artist 
will gladly paint a peasant driving a yoke of oxen, but not a com- 
mercial traveller in his gig. 

I have said so much in other places about the popular ignorance 
of landscape, that it would be tiresome to harp on that string any 
longer; but any one who is habitually attentive to the indications 
Which show the state of culture on a subject that interests him, 
cannot help forming an opinion, more or less favourable, of the degree 
to which it is generally understood. What is to be regretted in 
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the present condition of popular information about landscape is this: 
landscape painters feel no confidence in the public, whereas an 
artist ought always to feel satisfied that if he merits acknowledgment 
he will receive it. Here is a little anecdote to the point. Last 
autumn I found myself on the deck of a steamer plying on the Lake 
of Geneva. It was crowded with passengers, and just as we got 
past Coppet, their great object of interest was Mont Blanc. A white 
cloud concealed the mountain, and all the passengers that I over- 
heard were quite certain that the cloud was Mont Blanc itself. 
Shortly afterwards the snowy crest became visible, and then they 
believed that to be a cloud. This mistake would have been impos- 
sible if they had known anything about landscape; because, although 
clouds under certain unusual circumstances do occasionally look 
like mountains, that particular one had forms so entirely unlike 
mountain forms, that nobody acquainted with mountain anatomy 
could have made the mistake. Such little occurrences as this are, 
I repeat, discouraging to a landscape painter. Here were many 
gentlemen and ladies, rich enough to travel, who could not recognise 
a mountain when actually set there before them ; how, then, should 
they render justice to the same thing in a picture? They used 
telescopes and opera-glasses; but no trained eye would have needed 
a telescope ; that sharp delicate outline of the snow would have been 
enough for it. 

The reader is not aware, perhaps, that some figure painters even 
deny to landscape the right to exist as an independent art at all. 
Landscape is very good, they say, for backgrounds, but it was never 
intended as anything else than a foil to human or animal life. The 
doctrine may be shown to be untenable by reminding the reader that 
there exist, in all scenic nature, magnificent compositions, any one of 
which would be entirely destroyed by the intervention of a large 
figure or animal in the foreground. No one who is familiar with the 
Highlands of Scotland, or Switzerland, or even with our English lake 
district, would desire to hand over pictures of their most striking 
scenes to a historical painter in order to have figures of large size 
painted upon them. Surely there are scenes in nature complete 
enough to deserve a few square feet of canvas to themselves ! 

A theory more commonly received is the following. It is urged 
that no scene in nature is worth painting without some direct refe- 
rence to humanity; that nature without human interest is devoid of 
artistic value. 

This is one of those questions which cannot be settled in any 
definite way for the whole body of spectators. If you say that pure 
nature has no artistic interest, you speak truly, no doubt, so far as 
your own feelings are concerned, but I cannot admit that your pro- 
position is universally true, because pure nature has an infinite 
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artistic interest for me, and therefore probably for others who are 
similarly constituted. It is from the belief that I am on this point 
the spokesman of a considerable class that I venture to explain this 
sentiment more in detail. We who love pure nature are not in- 
different to humanity. We may, as thinkers and moralists, take the 
keenest possible interest in human affairs, but we perceive that in this 
age men and their dwellings are not usually objects of much artistic 
interest, both because they have so little beauty, and what is a far 
graver deficiency, so little sublimity. In these respects the loneliest 
defiles of the Alps are better than the hotels and tourists of Chamonix. 
Indeed Switzerland, in our view, is as nearly as possible spoiled by its 
visitors. In like manner we believe the valleys of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, the beautiful vale of Todmorden, for example, to be 
(artistically) ruined by factories, and rows of cottages, and railways, 
and excellent turnpike-roads. We have no objection to an old castle, 
we consider the head of Loch Awe to be improved by Kilchurn ; but 
we cannot admire the modern castles of Taymouth and Inverary, 
much as we may respect the families of Breadalbane and Argyll. In 
short, when the human interest increases the pictorial value of the 
locality, as medieval fortifications do, we are glad to have it, but 
when it diminishes the pictorial value, as almost all modern build- 
ings and engineering works do, we prefer wild nature. 

It remains only to indicate what, in the present writer’s opinion, 
ought to be the chief aims of landscape painting, and what position 
isdue to it. Its great object as an art ought to be the faithful 
rendering of the spirit and character of natural scenery and interest- 
ing localities. Any accuracy is worthless which does not express cha- 
racter; every inaccuracy is to be praised which helps to express it 
better. Everything in landscape art ought to contribute to render, 
with the most striking fidelity, not merely the scene, but that which 
is far deeper and more divine, the spirit of the scene. And here, I 
am bound to observe, many of our most popular artists fail, and they 
fail from a dread of producing strange-looking pictures: If you 
paint local character, your work is sure to have peculiarities which 
will fail to correspond with the vague general ideas that exist on the 
subject of landscape, and therefore you are likely to offend. A 
well-known and most experienced dealer said to me one day, in all 
friendliness, “Tf you paint a truth which one spectator has not seen 
mM nature, you make that man your enemy.” A recent critic, speak- 
ing of an artist of real genius, Mr. E. B. Jones, said, what was true, 
that his works pleased some and offended others; but then the critic 
proceeded to mention another artist, of whom he said, with under- 
stood allusion to Mr. E. B. Jones, that this man “ trod on nobody’s 
toes.” To paint, then, in a manner not agreeable to the spectator, is 
resented by him as a personal annoyance and injury—a treading on 
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the toes. Now it is very desirable that a more liberal view should 
prevail. Ifthe works of an artist do not please you, pass on to those 
of another whom you like better, and try to believe that there is no 
intention to hurt or offend you on the part of the painter you dislike. 
In all probability he has been aiming at some quality he thinks 
desirable; perhaps he has not attained the quality, but is on the 
road to it. It is not his interest to give offence; he would be 
ten times happier to give pleasure; but he is trying to accomplish 
something that fe sees clearly enough, no doubt, yet which it 
is not to be expected that we should see until he has fu'’y set it 
forth. 

I may have insisted upon this somewhat importunately; I may 
have offended by praising the truth that gives offence, but no art 
doctrine has need of more frequent reiteration than this, Local truth 
should be held sacred and inviolable. I do not mean that we ought to 
confine ourselves to rigid topography, but that local character ought 
to be everywhere affectionately studied, thoroughly understood, faith- 
fully though freely rendered. And there is the more need to preach 
this doctrine that many critics have a lofty scorn of local truth, as 
something opposed to the true spirit of art and incompatible with 
noble work. For example, because Gustave Doré went into Spain 
before illustrating Don Quixote, a well-known French critic thought 
it the right thing to say that the work would have been better if 
Doré had not seen Spain. 

I would entreat the reader to use all his influence in favour of that 
kind of landscape which really means something and expresses some- 
thing. If a painter, by the side of some French river, is struck by 
some long, monotonous line of poplars, do not find fault with the 
monotony, but thank him for it; it is the spirit of the place. If 
another painter far in the Scottish hills reproduces the sadness and 
solitude of their dear humble, barren crests, grey and purple in the 
chilly twilight, do not find fault with the melancholy and loneliness 
of his work ; it ought to be melancholy and lonely, for that was the 
spirit of the scene. 

It is generally a waste of time to trouble ourselves much about 
classifications of painters according to subjects; the points of real 
importance are the qualities of the individual artist. Any one who 
has the true critical faculty can easily recognise great powers in the 
treatment of very simple subjects. It is those powers by which an 
artist takes his place. And whatever branch of art a man may have 
chosen, if he has contrived to make first-rate gifts manifest in his 
work, I put him in the first rank. The phrases “ simple paysagiste ” 
and “ mere landscape-painter ” imply that criticism is a much easiet 
business than it really is. Truly, if the rank of artists might be 
settled by the kind of subjects they paint, anybody might be an art 
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critic. The real difficulty of criticism lies in the fact that the most 
splendid artistic faculties may be lavished on apparently humble 
work, and a good critic is neither to be dazzled by ambition in the 
choice of a subject, nor turned aside from what is good and able 
because it does not happen to be at the same time pretentious. 

The strong point of landscape is its power of affecting the feelings 
by influences very difficult to define in words. Music also has name- 
less powers, and, as a writer lately observed in the Cornhill Magazine, 
there is some resemblance between the way landscape painting and 
musical compositions move us. 

I am inclined to believe that the communicative powers of musical 
sounds are habitually underrated. They deserve passing allusion 
here in connection with landscape painting, because music, like land- 
scape art, is not strictly what is called an intellectual pursuit, and is 
held in exceedingly low estimation by all who are insensible to it. 
But may not these vague musical expressions of thought and feeling 
be the only expression possible for those thoughts and those feelings ? 
I have often felt whilst listening to great music that something was 
thereby communicated to me which could not reach me through any 
other channel. Literary expression: is no doubt more practical and 
positive, but are we quite sure that it is higher, merely because it is 
more definite? The same narrow spirit of classification which roughly 
sets down landscape as unmeaning, would put music below poctry ; 
but the more we understand it, the more embarrassing it appears 
to settle its place. It may be that music expresses aspirations that 
words cannot express, and these aspirations may very possibly be 
higher than those we utter verbally. 

If the peculiar strength of landscape lies in this vague kind of 
influence, that of figure painting is to be sought in dramatic ex- 
pression. Thus, so far as it is possible to compare one man of 
genius with another, we might say that Leslie was a successor of 
Pope and Goldsmith, whilst Millais is the younger brother of Ten- 
nyson and Keats, whereas Turner might be better compared with 
some very great musician, as Beethoven, though my knowledge 
of Beecthoven’s music is not yet complete enough for me to know 
positively how far such a comparison would be reasonable. 

As to the rank which landscape painting ought to hold amongst 
the fine arts, I claim for it simple independence. One of my critics 
said that I seemed to rank it above figure painting, but that such 
would never be the general opinion. This is one of those misinter- 
pretations to which every public writer is liable. Some previous 
writers have treated landscape with contempt, and I say that it does 
not deserve contempt ; therefore it is inferred that I set up landscape 
art above figure art. The inference is entirely unwarranted. If any 
one asserts that landscape is easy, that it is a mindless copyism of 
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dead matter, I am ready to answer him that it is difficult, and that, 
when good, it is a mindful interpretation of mind ; that is to Say, an 
interpretation by human genius of the Mind that created the world. 
But the idea of giving precedence to artists according to the subjects 
they choose, seems to me so unpractical, so inapplicable, so deficient 
in the simplest elements of common sense, that it never once occurred 
to me to entertain it. 

The fact will always remain, that men take a keener interest in 
each other than in the external world, and so naturally pay most 
attention to the art which deals with man. Perhaps, too, our love 
of landscape is in great part due to a repulsion from the present 
unartistic and unlovely aspect of humanity. In an age when men 
and architecture are fit only to be caricatured, artists who have not 
the peculiar faculty of the caricaturist naturally go to external nature 
and the life of animals or peasants. But if, in the future, man and his 
dwellings should again become noble and interesting, will not artists 
turn to him and them again, and neglect the forests and mountains? 
There is some chance of this. 

Meanwhile we have the beauty of the earth, and its grandeur. 
But can we paint its grandeur? Is it wise to desert the common 
pastoral subjects of Claude and Cuyp for the snowy crests that 
dazzled the eyes of Calame? M. Delaborde doubts this; he does not 
exactly admit that art may deal with the extraordinary in landscape. 
He is right in one point, I think. Painting, even the truest, is a 
kind of fiction; and it is admitted that fiction cannot quite safely 
deal with extraordinary truth, because it appeals to the recognition of 
the fidelity of its representation, and few can recognise what is rare 
in nature. So far, it may be admitted that Troyon, for instance, was 
wiser than Calame. But I object to M. Delaborde’s idea that Alpine 
scenery is more “irregular” than commonplace landscape; and I 
object also to another theory of his, that such scenery lies out of the 
conditions of portraiture. Alpine scenery may not be familiar to 
Parisians, but it is strictly natural, strictly under the influence of 
law, and of very wonderful and beautiful laws too; indeed, the laws 
of earth structure can nowhere be seen more plainly than in Switzer- 
land, where, from flat diluvial ground to Alpine aiguilles, you can 
study every manifestation of the energy of the earth. And as to the 
objection that the Alps lie out of the conditions of portraiture, let 
this little anecdote answer it. Not very long ago, I entered Martigny 
in the evening from the Forclaz. A neandlons mountain rose before 
me, but I knew it instantly from a drawing of Ruskin’s. I had quite 
forgotten the locality of the drawing, but on returning home I 
looked through “Modern Painters” and found it. The real truth 
is, that every mountain has features of its own which bring it within 
the conditions of portraiture quite as much as a man’s face; but 
faithful landscape is too modern to obtain recognition, as yet, from 
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orthodox criticism, which always makes a point of being a century or 
two behind its age. 

Of Calame’s degree of success in Alpine landscape I have not 
space to speak here with justice; but, considering what had been 
done before him, he was a discoverer in art. What is more to our 
present purpose is the comparison instituted by M. Delaborde between 
Flandrin and Calame, so much to the disparagement of the latter. 
This is only one instance the more of the extreme difficulty of 
obtaining in landscape anything like that serious kind of considera- 
tion awarded to distinguished figure painters. Calame deserved this 
if ever any one did. He was quite as earnest as Flandrin, and quite 
as pure and devoted a genius. Calame had the highest aims, and in 
great part realised them; so indeed had also Flandrin. But Calame 
practised an art which did not admit of the direct display of those 
human sympathies which most surely reach the heart of humanity. 
Flandrin painted saints and princes; Calame gave the energy of a 
life to the chilling sublimities of nature. 

Closely connected with the dislike to extraordinary scenery is the 
dislike to extraordinary effects. The spectator’s impression on look- 
ing at a picture in which one of these effects is attempted appears to 
be frequently something of this kind : “ The artist is amusing himself 
at my expense ;” or else, “‘ The artist means to read me a lesson on 
my own ignorance ;” and in either case a feeling of rebellion or 
resentment arises. The simple truth is, that effects are the life of 
landscape, and that the most powerful of them are the moments 
when this life is carried to its utmost pitch and paroxysm of 
intensity. Such effects are necessarily rare, as the crises of passion 
are rare in the soul of man; but no one knows a landscape who has 
not seen it under a noble effeét, just as no one knows a human being 
who has not seen him in a moment of supreme excitement. And 
again, not only for their intensity of life are the noble effects 
observed and valued, but still more for their great artistic quality 
of synthesis. A fine effect is pictorially complete ; a common effect is 
usually scattered and comparatively unmeaning: a fine effect has 
large masses and vigorous oppositions ; a common effect is apt to be 
broken and feeble, requiring much artistic faculty in the painter 
himself to get a synthetic whole out of it. And it is especially 
natural that colourists should like the rare effects because they 
always give magnificent arrangements of colour. Intense gold and 
purple are to be seen on the horizon of hilly countries for ten minutes 
at a time, on perhaps twenty evenings in a year; rich crimson and 
fiery scarlet still more rarely. A landscape painter who loves gold 
and purple, or crimson and scarlet, is therefore very naturally led to 
attempt these rare effects. A figure painter who loves the same 
colours may introduce them whenever he chooses by means of 
draperies and accessories. 
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As to the prudence of attempting these effects, no doubt that is 
another question. If we cannot paint plain daylight, it is uscless 
to attempt these splendours. But no young landscape painter would 
be worth much who did not long to try for them; and even a few 
failures may be better for him than placid contentment with sober 
green and grey. 

The worst of adopting landscape as a means of expressing yourself 
is the difficulty, not of putting intelligence and feeling into your 
work, for landscape will absorb any quantity of both, but of getting 
credit for them when there. It may be answered, that painters 
ought to be above the desire for public recognition, above the vanity 
which cannot live without praise. But we may observe that not 
painters only, but a// men, need recognition in their avocations to 
enable them to work cheerfully. It is not praise and fame they 
want so much as the satisfaction of feeling that the amount of mind 
they put into their work will reach others. Nothing is more cruelly 
discouraging to an intellectual and feeling workman than the sense 
that an obstruction exists between his mind and the mind of the 
public. 

This may serve to account for the fact, that whereas we have in 
England, at the present day, at least a dozen most excellent land- 
scape painters, and twenty or thirty really good ones, we hear on 
every side complaints of the decadent condition of landscape. Now 
it is a positive truth that the average merit of landscape work has 
never been so high, or anything like so high, as it is now. But 
a few years since a great commotion was made about the works of 
Turner, and the brilliant advocacy of a distinguished writer directed, 
for a time, public attention to the branch of the art which Turner 
professed. Since then the public mihd has reverted to its natural 
channel, and even such landscape painters as Davis and Johnson, 
who are nothing less than great masters, have no chance of obtaining 
that degree of attention which is freely accorded to third-rate painters 
of the figure. Lee Bridell awoke a little murmur of fame before he 
died, and a few were aware that a noble career had been cut short in 
its early prime; but the busy world was ignorant of its loss. The 
Imperial biographer of Casar has read the nations a lesson on their 
want of confidence in that order of genius which must subjugate 
before it can improve; yet it is not unnatural that we should fail to 
recognise benefactors who begin by requiring us to be slaves. An 
ingratitude far less excusable is that which repels a benefit accom- 
panied by no condition, and turns away coldly from the kindly 
teaching which would lay no yoke upon us but the thrall of a sweet 
pleasure that never knew repentance. 
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THE CONDITION OF OUR STATE HOSPITALS. 


Ir has recently become abundantly evident that a general inspection 
of the infirmaries of our workhouses is, for many reasons, advisable. 
Grave scandals such as those which rose to the surface in the inves- 
tigation following the deaths of two paupers, Gibson and Daly, in 
different workhouses, gave but too much reason to suspect that there 
were underlying strata of mismanagement and neglect, which might 
with advantage be examined. It is difficult to say how long we 
might have waited for an official inquiry, sufficiently searching and 
well conceived to have gone quite below the surface, and exposed 
the facts which lie beneath the superficial layer of orderly and well- 
squared arrangement prepared for the public eye. It may almost 
be doubted whether an official investigation would have been likely to 
elicit the same information, or to afford such good data for an impartial 
judgment, as may be found in the independent reports which have 
been prepared by some medical gentlemen, commissioned by a con- 
temporary medical journal, to visit the infirmaries, and to record the 
observations made in their visits. A commission which is tied up 
in more or less effectively applied bonds of red tape, and proceeds 
by summoning official witnesses of all classes, would probably succeed 
in obtaining more complete statistics and more elaborate tables, but 
for the purpose in view nothing could exceed in value the testimony 
of independent eye-witnesses, educated by hospital experience to 
gather trustworthy impressions as to the general aspect and manage- 
ment of sick wards, and knowing beforehand precisely to what 
matters of detail, questions and observation could be most profitably 
addressed. 

If the result of these inquiries had been merely to elicit proof of 
individual instances of neglect or mismanagement, it would hardly be 
necessary that they should here be submitted to analysis, and they 
would only call for such local attention as in the nature of things they 
could not fail to secure. But the issue of the inquiry suggests matter 
of much larger significance, and opens very distinctly questions of 
imperial importance. Our workhouse system, like most of our 
national institutions, has been slowly evolved out of the growing wants 
and been modified by the conflicting interests of an ever-increasing 
population. Originally, and in the main, workhouses were intended 
for the reception of a class of paupers, including many sturdy worth- 
less vagrants, many idle helpless drones, who undoubtedly needed to 
be treated with a modified severity which should discourage their 
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pauper tendencies. By a series of restrictions and tests which have 
more or less effectually served the purpose in view, the indoor popu- 
lation of our workhouses has been brought to such a condition that 
in a metropolitan house an average of nine-tenths are chronically 
infirm and disabled, imbecile, or acutely sick. Thus the inmates of 
the sick wards properly so called constitute but a small proportion of 
the actually diseased population. This is a rule without exception. 
To give examples taken at random: at Clerkenwell, out of 560 
inmates, there were found about 250 sick and 280 infirm (including 
about 80 insane). At Shoreditch, out of 700 inmates, there were 
220 in the infirmary, 140 insane and idiotic, and seven-eighths of the 
remainder were chronically infirm. In most metropolitan houses the 
term able-bodied is a mockery when applied to any considerable 
section of the inmates. To adopt, however, official figures, there 
were returned, in 1863, 31,354 paupers in the London houses; of 
these 1,683 were insane, 20,622 were sick and infirm, requiring 
medical tendance, and although the remaining 9,049 are described as 
able-bodied, yet we may affirm on reliable grounds that at least two- 
thirds of these would be diseased or infirm. Now compare these 
figures with those expressive of the accommodation provided for the 
sick in the great metropolitan hospitals, to which we look with pride 
and of which we think with gratitude. Those eighteen hospitals of 
London provide only 3,738 beds. They barely skim the surface of 
the sickness and suffering of this seething cauldron of human misery, 
and we are bound to recognise the fact that the great State hospitals 
of the country are in very truth the infirmaries of the workhouses. 
This fact has been too little known. Private munificence and 
the continued stream of popular charity have not failed to supply the 
voluntary hospitals with the means of adequately tending the poor 
received within their walls; and the watchful care of subscribing gover- 
nors and the medical staff has the effect of making them truly what they 
assume to be—houses of restoration for the sick. But we have been 
accustomed to think of the infirmary as mainly an appendage to the 
workhouse, and rather as a receptacle for pauperism than asa healing 
home for the great mass of the destitute diseased. The contrast between 
the two interiors is painful and violent, but probably it was never 
known how extreme or disgraceful, until this commission had 
undertaken systematic and instructed inquiry. The infirmaries 
having grown gradually in size and importance, the system 
of their present administration presents all kinds of variety. In 
some the buildings are good, in others they are execrable, and 
entirely incompatible with the welfare of their inmates; some have 
a resident officer, others have none; some few have paid nurses; 
in some the guardians provide the drugs, in others the paid medical 
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officer farms the place, himself providing drugs, attendance, and 
dispensing for the inmates. There is no uniformity; there is a 
general meanness of administration; frequent examples of neglect 
amounting to extreme cruelty; many instances of gross mal- 
administration; and a prevailing ignorance on the part of the 
authorities of the principles on which what are in truth great 
hospitals should be managed, and of the means by which such esta- 
blishments may be made to fulfil their functions and to deserve their 
name. 

It is desirable to state some of the leading facts on which this 
judgment rests. We may fairly predicate some of the more pro- 
minent features which should characterise hospitals. There should 
be suitability and salubrity of site; good drainage and water supply; 
separation of the sick from the convalescent, of the acute cases 
from the chronic, and the contagious from the non-contagious ; an 
architectural construction which admits of free ventilation, admission 
of light, supervision by the medical officers and superintendent 
nurses ; an educated nursing staff, and competent medical attendants, 
sufficiently numerous, and at hand when required. Such a combina- 
tion is the rule at all our voluntary hospitals. Not only is it not to 
be found in most of our workhouse infirmaries, but it is abundantly 
evident that it can hardly be said to exist in any of them; that the 
greater number are deficient in many of the most important parti- 
culars, and the majority in all. Thus, at the Strand workhouse, not 
only are the buildings in themselves thoroughly unfitted for hospital 
occupation, but they are closely encircled by workshops, mews, &c., 
and the guardians have had the inconceivable stupidity to raise a 
nuisance of their own, by establishing and carrying on for years a 
large carpet-beating business, which is transacted in the yard imme- 
diately below the windows of the sick wards, so that the patients are 
choked with the poisonous dust and stunned with the perpetual noise 
of this offensive trade. Although many remonstrances have been made, 
the guardians have proved so blind to a sense of their duty as to 
persist in this noisome nuisance to the sick of whom they have the 
care, because the business is profitable. At St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
the ground within the buildings is raised greatly above the level of the 
surrounding streets; so much so, that the ground-floor rooms look 
like basement cellars, and this is due to the fact that the site is an 
ancient and well-stocked churchyard; and these rooms, with this offen- 
sive abutment of churchyard earth blocking up the windows on one 
side, have been converted into surgical wards. Not one of the wards 
is more than eight feet six in height, and the surgical wards are 
scarcely over eight feet. The allowance of cubic feet per bed on the 
average of four wards is only 428 feet, and to afford the elements for 
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appreciating this fact, we may state that 1,200 feet is the allowance 
prescribed for military hospitals by the recent decision of the Barrack 
and Hospital Commision. These surgical wards are not only thus 
limited in space, detestable in site, and low in elevation, but they are 
gloomy and dark. At the Clerkenwell house the cubic space actually 
allowed is again only 429 feet. The house is a tall, gloomy brick 
building, consisting of two long parallel blocks, separated from each 
other by a flagged courtyard, not more than fifteen or twenty fect 
wide, the hinder block closely environed by a low class of buildings, 
the front looking into the street. The cramped, winding staircases, 
interrupted by all manner of inconvenient landings, render the stairs 
a special nuisance instead of an effective source of ventilation, as they 
should be. The imperfect allowance of entire space in the wards is 
aggravated greatly by their low pitch, the very insufficient number of 
windows, and the absence of thorough ventilation ; while here again, 
to put the climax on the extreme unfitness of the building, the autho- 
rities have established the parish dead-house in a snug corner of the 
yard just mentioned, and in close proximity to it a dust-bin, which the 
parish ought to empty twice a week, but which they occasionally 
neglect. 

At the Strand workhouse, perhaps, the buildings are more ill 
fitted for the purposes of an infirmary than in any of the London 
unions, not excluding those just described. The house, as originally 
constructed, consisted of a large brick building, capable of accommo- 
dating 288 persons. At one extremity of the grounds is a small 
building, capable of receiving 64 inmates. Of this, the ground- 
floor was designed to serve as the infirmary of the workhouse. But 
if we compare the actual practice with the original intention, we find 
the strongest evidence of the development of the hospital department 
of the union, and the absence of any proportionate extension of the 
means of accommodating sick patients after the manner which their 
condition demands. No less than seven-eights of the sleeping 
accommodation provided in the workhouse is now occupied by more 
or less sick people.' We have already referred to the closeness of the 
wards, the confinement of the site, and the voluntary nuisance of 
carpet-beating under the ward windows superadded by the guardians. 
Let us not omit to speak of the infirmary of St. George-the-Martyr, 
surrounded by bone boilers, greave and catgut manufacturers, and 
placed amid a nest of ticket-of-leave men. At Greenwich the 
site is below water-mark, and the foundations are liable to be 


(1) Bermondsey workhouse presents many of the worst defects of the Strand. Aaron 
and Lazarus wards are low, dark, and miserable, lighted only from one side, abutting on 
a dead house and other nuisances. The old part of the house is very ill built, the infirm 
patients are treated with a painful disregard of humanity, and the sick are badly nursed. 
The only day-room for men is a closed wood-shed. 
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flooded. The entire space per bed is about 450 feet. A number 
of wards in the roof are low, hot, crowded, and badly ventilated. 
Several of the wards (e.g. the lying-in ward) have no water-service 
at all, and the subsidiary architectural arrangements are correspond- 
ingly bad. We might multiply examples, but it will suffice to say 
that the infirmaries of the Strand workhouse, Islington, Clerkenwell, 
St. Giles, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, St. George-the-Martyr, Green- 
wich, and London West Smithfield, have irredeemable defects which 
render them quite unfit for hospital purposes, and that St. James’s, 
Westminster, Chelsea, St. Luke’s, Lambeth, Lewisham, Camberwell, 
Bermondsey, Holborn, and London East, are only suitable for chronic 
cases, even after carrying out necessary improvements. 

It is to be noted that even where the guardians are building new 
metropolitan infirmaries, as St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, they strictly 
confine themselves to the absurdly small minimum of space which the 
Poor-law Board sanctions indiscriminately for hospital as for general 
accommodation. No one possessing adequate information on the sub- 
ject would think of building infirmary wards with less than 1,100 or 
1,200 cubic feet of space for each bed, but the St. Leonard’s guardians 
speak with great pride of the really fine pile of buildings which they 
are erecting, but which are calculated only to afford a bare modicum of 
500 feet to each patient. As a contrast to this ignorant parsimony 
let us mention that at the Chorlton Union Hospital, near Manchester, 
which is now in course of erection, the building will consist of five por- 
tions or blocks, at a distance of 100 feet apart, each portion being 124 
feet in length by 24 feet in breadth, with three floors, and to contain 
ninety-six beds. To each patient will be allotted 1,350 cubic feet 
of space. While commending this example to the notice of the 
builders of the new Shoreditch Infirmary, which is still in process of 
erection, we must ask how it is that the Poor-law Board is still 
satisfied with the wretched allowance of 500 feet, which is little more 
than a third of what is really desirable; and we must mark also the 
tacit censure on the authorities implied by the intelligent expen- 
diture of the Chorlton Union. The greater number of the London 
unions are governed by guardians who are small tradesmen, chiefly 
anxious to save the rates, and inclined to every kind of cheese- 
paring which, at the cost of ultimate waste, may effect a present 
saving. They not only misconceive the character of their duties as 
governors of State hospitals, but they know nothing of the wise 
liberality by which the efficiency of a hospital is made to constitute 
the essence of its economy—an economy in health, strength, and 
rapidity of convalescence, which has its own true and considerable 
money value to the parish. Fresh air, free ventilation, plentiful 
light, a dry site, and abundant supply of water; these are among 
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the primary necessities of a hospital building. It is not a satisfac- 
tory reflection that in the great metropolitan infirmaries not only are 
the sick denied the fitting combination of these elementary requisites, 
but that in many of them they have hardly one of the list. It 
is still less consolatory to know that the authorities who govern these 
institutions have not yet been awakened to even a sense of their 
deficiencies, and have for the most part turned a deaf ear to remon- 
strance; nor is it hopeful to find that the requirements of the 
Poor-law Board are so considerably below the acknowledged standard 
of sanitary law. 

If we pass from the review of the constructions now used for 
infirmary buildings by the metropolitan unions to the investigation of 
their interior arrangements, we shall find them present yet greater 
contrasts with the ordinary standard of hospital care and varieties 
inter se. To speak first of the medical attendance. The duties 
assigned to the medical officers are frequently such that the exertions 
of two or three properly remunerated persons, whose time should be 
wholly given to their performance, could hardly perform them 
adequately. We desire to speak with all respect of the medical officers. 
Assuredly no more hard-working and ill-paid officials exist in this 
country. But we do not hesitate fo say that the medical attendance 
supplied to the sick poor in the workhouse infirmaries, as compared 
with that which they get in the hospitals of the metropolis, is, to speak 
plainly, and regarding these infirmaries as a whole, painfully insufficient. 
At St. George’s Hospital, for example, with 350 patients, there are 
four surgeons and four physicians, who each pay an average of three 
visits a week; there are two resident apothecaries, three resident 
house-surgeons, and a dresser for each surgeon. At St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, with 150 patients, there are three physicians in ordinary charge 
of in-patients, three surgeons, four resident medical officers, and three 
dressers. Now let us take examples of the provision made at union 
workhouse infirmaries. In the Strand union, for the charge of nearly 
two hundred persons acutely sick and four hundred infirm, one medical 
officer only is employed. The salary which he receives is so absurdly 
small, £105 a year (he being expected to find the majority of the 
drugs), that it is of course necessary, and it is expected, that the medical 
officer will largely supplement his means by private practice. He 
is of necessity non-resident. At Greenwich, where out of one thousand 
inmates, some nine hundred are more or less disabled, four hundred 
being on an average officially under medical care, there is again only 
one medical officer, non-resident, without a dispenser, and absurdly 
under paid. At Shoreditch Infirmary, for the care of 220 sick 
patients, 140 insane, epileptic, and imbecile, besides the usual large 
proportion of infirm, out of a total population of 700, there is but one 
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medical officer and no dispenser or assistant. This gentleman, non- 
resident, wretchedly ill paid at the rate of £120 a year, is supposed 
to find an opportunity for performing adequately the medical service 
of this vast establishment in about two hours of morning visit, 
during which he has to perform the combined duties of medical 
officer, dietist, and dispenser. To say that such arrangements are an 
insult to common sense, and an outrage on humanity, will only be to 
express the sentiments of every one who thinks over the disproportion 
of the duties to the time and energy assigned to them, and the pitiful 
remuneration by which the work of sick services is officially gauged. 
To offer such salaries, and to prescribe such arrangements for the 
medical care of this large number of sick, bespeaks an absence of 
appreciation of the character and extent of the tendance necessary 
and usual, whether in hospitals or elsewhere, which affords a key to 
the general mismanagement of these infirmaries. 

Skilled nursing is hardly a less important element in the good 
management of sick wards than sufficiency and competency of the 
medical staff. Unhappily the deficiency which we have to note here 
is one which it may not be very easy effectually to remedy. The 
majority of the nurses employed are pauper nurses, either unpaid or 
rewarded by a very small gratuity. They are for the most very 
unfitted for the work. Nursing is an art of no small difficulty, and 
requiring a proper training, and very few persons, even of the better 
class, are fitted to perform the duties of a hospital nurse without 
a proper apprenticeship. What the interior may be of an infirmary 
ruled by pauper nurses may be best gathered from the following 
picture from the life, descriptive of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, an 
establishment which, as we have noted, possesses superior architec- 
tural pretensions, and has good provision of baths and lavatories, &c., 
attached to each ward. 

“'To make matters as bad as possible, the nurses, with one excep- 
tion, are pauper nurses, having improved rations and different dress, 
but no pecuniary encouragements. They are mostly a very inferior 
set of women; and the males, who are ‘nursed’ by male paupers, 
are yet worse off. The nursing organisation at this establishment is 
as bad as can be. The male nurses especially struck us as a peculiarly 
rough, ignorant, and uncouth set. There are no night-nurses. Desirous 
to ascertain what was the condition of the patients under such an 
administration, we became a little curious as to details. ..... The 
outer surface of the beds is clean, and the linen generally, through 
the able-bodied wards, tolerably so; but as to the lying-in wards, they 
were frequently filthy with crusted blood and discharges, and in the 
sick wards also they were far from being well kept. 

“The next part of inquiry was as to the regularity of the adminis- 
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tration of food and medicines. Medicines are administered in this 
house with shameful irregularity. The result of our inquiries showed 
that of nine consecutive patients, only four were receiving their 
medicines regularly. A poor fellow lying very dangerously ill with 
gangrene of the leg, had had no medicine for three days, because, as the 
male ‘nurse’ said, his mouth had been sore. The doctor had not been 
made acquainted either with the fact that the man’s mouth was sore, 
or that he had not had the medicines ordered for him. <A female, also 
very ill, had not had her medicine for two days, because the very in- 
firm old lady in the next bed, who it seemed was appointed by the 
nurse to fulfil this duty, had been too completely bed-ridden for the 
last few days to rise and give it to her. Other patients had not had 
their medicine because they had diarrhea; but the suspension had 
not been made known w the doctor, nor had medicine been given to 
them for their diarrhea. The nurses generally had the most imper- 
fect ideas of their duties in this respect. One nurse plainly avowed 
that she gave medicines three times a day to those who were very ill, 
and twice or once aday as they improved. The medicines were given 
all down a ward in a cup; elsewhere in a gallipot. The nurse said she 
‘poured out the medicine, and judged according.’ In other respects 
the nursing was equally deficient. The dressings were roughly and 
badly applied. Lotions and water-dressings were applied in rags, 
which were allowed to dry and stick. We saw sloughing ulcers and 
cancers so treated. In fact, this was the rule. Bandages seemed to 
be unknown. But the general character of the nursing will be 
appreciated by the detail of the one fact, that we found in one ward 
two paralytic patients with frightful sloughs of the back ; they were 
both dirty, and lying on hard straw mattrasses ; the one dressed only 
with a rag steeped in chloride-of-lime solution, the other with a 
rag thickly covered with ointment. This latter was a fearful 
and very extensive sore, in a state of absolute putridity ; the patient 
was covered with filth and excoriated, and the stench was masked by 
strewing dry chloride of lime on the floor under the bed. A spectacle 
more saddening or more discreditable cannot be imagined. Both 
these patients have since died : no inquest has been held on either.” 
This description of what I actually saw, and noted at the time in 
writing, I can vouch to be minutely accurate. Dr. Anstie, of the West- 
minster hospital, one of my colleagues in the inquiry, accompanied me, 
at my request, at my second visit, and adds his personal testimony to 
all the details; while an attempted refutation of some details by the 
guardians has only afforded the most ample confirmation of the entire 
accuracy of these statements. They will long remain as a striking 
record of abuses of which it were otherwise impossible to believe the ex- 
istence in this century, and in this metropolis. It is unnecessary to say 
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much more about the system of nursing to show the necessity for 
grave alterations ; but there is one point very lightly passed over in 
this statement to which we must direct attention. ‘‘ There are no 
night nurses at this infirmary,” nor are there at most other houses. 
Yet not one who is at all cognizant of the working of hospitals, not 
one indeed who has had any personal acquaintance with the nursing 
of any sick friend or relative, but will know that a ward management 
which does not include systematic night nursing is deficient in the 
first and most necessary elements of success. It is impossible pro- 
bably for the managers of our voluntary hospitals to suppose their 
wards destitute of night nursing; but we all know how much the 
sufferings of the sick are, in many acute diseases, nay, in most, aggra- 
vated during the night ; how often the invalid is athirst ; how much 
the helpless require to be occasionally shifted, and to be attended to in 
a thousand different ways; the urgent need for frequent nourishment 
in the night to the feeble whose life-power is waning, or to the con- 
valescent not yet out of danger. 

Enough evidence has been adduced to support the statement that 
the infirmaries of our metropolitan parishes are at present on a foot- 
ing altogether unsatisfactory ; and that their inefficiency as hospitals 
is intolerable, and cannot be permitted to endure now that it has 
been fully disclosed. What are the remedies which can be sug- 
gested? If the unions could be induced to act in concert, a plan 
might be devised for reorganising the infirmaries on a greatly 
improved scale, and without any large increase of expenditure. Some 
considerable increase there evidently must be, for the sick establish- 
ments of the workhouses have altogether outgrown the original 
anticipations of the founders: when, as at the Strand, there was 
provision for some sixty sick, there are now some four hundred 
infirm, one half being absolutely on the “sick list.” The houses 
are now great receptacles for the sick and infirm: at Greenwich, out 
of 1,000 inmates, only 100 were able to dine in the hall. Thus the 
traditions of the past are no longer suitable as guides for the present 
authorities, nor could any course be more costly in the end than 
a reckless parsimony. Not to speak for the moment of any 
humane motives, the negligence or the inefficiency, whether of con- 
struction or management, which prolongs the sickness, aggravates the 
consecutive disablement, or costs the life of a patient, has its own 
direct money cost, which in the first case is often to be multiplied by 
the progressive expenditure which is entailed on the rates for years by 
a disabled bread-winner and an unprovided family. If the parishes 
would combine, many of the worst infirmary buildings might at once 
be disused, and such buildings as are well fitted might be employed 
as receptacles for several of the parishes. Elsewhere three or four 


might unite to provide fitting hospitals. Those of Fulham, Kensin g- 
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ton, Marylebone (if rebuilt), Paddington, St. Pancras, Stepney, Rich- 
mond, the out hospital of St. George’s, Newington, Wandsworth, 
City of London, Mile End Old Town, Bethnal Green, Hackney, 
belong to the latter list. In these amalgamated hospitals something 
like a true hospital system should be introduced; the duties and 
remunerations of the visiting officers of the unions should be fairly 
apportioned ; resident officers and dispensers must of necessity be 
employed ; the staff of nurses be weeded and reorganised ; a small staff ° 
of consulting officers be appointed, and a proper system of inspection 
inaugurated. In the last report of the Poor-law Board reference 
is made to the functions of the visiting committees by law provided 
at each infirmary, and the regulations laid down for them. In this 
connection it is important therefore to note that in houses where the 
most gross mismanagement and excessive abuses have been discovered 
by medical inspectors in a few hours, the visiting committees have 
been most regular in their attendance and systematic in their reports. 
The fact is, that the material of which London boards of guardians 
are composed does not supply a sufficient number of men able and 
willing to perform duties which require special knowledge, consider- 
able tact, and the devotion of much time. Moreover it is evident, 
from the fact that these abuses had largely escaped the attention of 
the able Poor-law inspector of the Metropolitan district, while 
they were so quickly discovered by medical observers, that the 
infusion of a medical element into the inspection of poor-law union 
houses is essential to their efficiency. This subject cannot escape 
notice in Parliament during the next session, and unless the Poor-law 
Board is ready to assume the responsibility of a general measure of 
reform, which it will be necessary previously to concert with the 
authorities of the unions, it is probable that a Government commis- 
sion or committee of the House will be required to investigate the 
whole matter, or to supply data for satisfactory legislative action. 
Ernest Hart. 














THE TRUE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


Tur shortening of the route to the Indies by a western passage is a 
design which has long occupied the attention of maritime nations, 
and within the last few years various circumstances have combined 
to deepen the interest of the British public in the subject. The 
discovery of gold in British Columbia has already attracted thither 
thousands of adventurers, who are building up a colony that is 
destined to form the western terminus of a belt of British settle- 
ments gradually extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
precious metal has also been found of late, in very remunerative 
quantities, north of the United States’ boundary, on the eastern slope 
of the Rocky Mountains, and the testimony of hundreds of Cana- 
dians who have travelled across the Hudson’s Bay Company’s terri- 
tory to the mines of the Far West has completely silenced doubts 
formerly expressed respecting the practicability of railway commu- 
nication from ocean to ocean. It is not long since Major Smith and 
Mr. Wilson, in pamphlets which they giinhed, urged the import- 
ance to national interests of this scheme of overland transit. The 
blue books containing particulars of Government explorations 
conducted by Captain Palliser and Dr. Hector in 1858-59, furnish 
evidence to the same effect. Last year Colonel Synge, R.E., whose 
mind has been engaged upon the details of the enterprise for twenty 
years, read a masterly paper before the British North American Asso- 
ciation on the subject. The narrative of a journey by Viscount 
Milton and Dr. Cheadle from Canada to British Columbia, and a work 
published by me on the resources and prospects of the latter colony 
this year, have, I hope, also contributed to stimulate statesmen and 
capitalists to a deeper consideration of the proposed undertaking. 

In Canada, too, great exertions have been made to advance this 
object. In 1851 application was made to the Colonial Legislature for 
the incorporation of a company to construct a railway from Lake 
Superior through British ter ritory to the Pacific. The Bill was read 
a second time, but afterwards thrown out, solely in consequence 
of barriers opposed to the action of the railway company by the 
monopolising claims of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Im 1853 and 
1855 application to the Legislature was renewed, but on each successive 
occasion was rejected on the same ground. Now, however, a more 
auspicious future seems to be dawning for the promoters of this 
stupendous work. Re epeated attempts have been made by the Cana- 
dian Parliament to prove the invalidity of the Company’s charter, on 
the plea that when the territory was conveyed to them by Charles IT., 
it really belonged to France. But the law advisers of the Crown 
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have dissuaded the Imperial Government from encouraging any pro- 
ceedings on the part of Canada that would involve the Crown in liti- 
gation with the Company, since the tenure of the latter, covering 
a period of two hundred years, could with difficulty be now legally 
disturbed. But when the deputation from the Canadian Government 
was recently in this country, conferring with the Colonial Secretary 
in regard to the contemplated British North American Confederation, 
one of the propositions agreed upon was, that the Canadian authorities 
should negotiate with the Hudson’s Bay Company for the transfer to 
Canada of the entire north-west territory bounded by the Rocky 
Mountains, that the claims of the Company should be liquidated 
by fair compensation, and that her Majesty’s Government should 
guarantee the loan to be raised for that purpose. Should this business 
be satisfactorily arranged, as there is every reason to believe it will, 
the chief obstacle to the making of this great highway of commerce 
from Asia to Europe will be removed. 

The tide of emigration has, since the earliest swarming of man- 
kind, been rolling westward from Asia, and still advances restlessly 
toward the lands of the setting sun, undeterred by the turbulent 
waters of the Atlantic, or the lonely wilds of the great American 
continent. As certainly as Europe, once the abode of barbarians, 
has become densely studded with the homes of civilisation, so will 
the expanse of prairie and forest on British American soil, extending 
from ocean to ocean, become cheerful with the sound of well-remune- 
rated industry, and beautiful with the ornaments of cultivation. The 
increasing necessities of this multitude, whose watchword is “ West- 
ward, Ho!” will unavoidably create the machinery of transit to 
which I have referred. Then, as time progresses, and the relation 
of England to Eastern countries becomes still more intimate, the 
expediency of making an inter-oceanic railway, to run the entire 
distance through British America, will be increasingly felt, both on 
commercial and political grounds. 

Control of trade with the East has been coveted as a prime source 
of wealth by western nations, from the remotest antiquity. Mercan- 
tile communities, engaged from age to age in carrying Eastern freight, 
have invariably prospered from that cause, and the grandest cities of 
ancient and modern times have owed much of their splendour to this 
rich traffic passing through them; in the degree, moreover, to which 
it was at any time diverted from an accustomed channel, the com- 
mercial centres that had previously thrived under it declined. The 
Tyrians, Greeks, Romans, Saracens, Venetians, Portuguese, Dutch, 
and English, afford monumental illustrations of these statements. 

Alexander the Great had no sooner obtained a footing in India 
than he set about opening up communication between that country 
and his western possessions. Failing to discover a suitable overland 
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route he sent a fleet down the Indus to explore the passage thence to 
the mouth of the Euphrates. Not satisfied with the route by the 
valley of the latter river, he resolved to bring the wealth of India to 
Europe by the Red Sea and the Nile. He, therefore, fixed on the 
western mouth of that stream as the site of the city which was to 
perpetuate the memory of his name and his political sagacity. 

Antiochus the Great, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, all sought, like 
the famous general above-mentioned, to enrich their kingdoms by 
fostering commerce with India and the countries beyond; and what 
privileges they could not secure from Eastern nations by request, they 
endeavoured to extort by force of arms. In the Persian era a large 
trade was carried on between Greek cities in the Black Sea and 
Scythia, north and east, from Siberia to India. Different caravan 
routes were used from time to time ; cities sprang up at the extremities 
of these routes, and extensive depéts were established at intervals on 
the way. A chain of mercantile peoples extended at a very remote 
day from China and India to the Black Sea and the countries in 
the Mediterranean. Gold was then so plentiful that iron was 
accounted more valuable, and armour, bridle-bits, and vessels were 
plated with it. 

Mahomet, who in early life was a shrewd merchant, authorised his 
followers to associate objects of commerce with their religious 
pilgrimages to Mecca; and the astonishing spread of their faith in 
the eastern parts of Asia was greatly indebted to this cause. Vast 
caravans of pilgrims from the distant regions of the East, as well as 
from the shores of the Atlantic, travelled to Mecca, and the profitable 
disposal of their wares at this religious mart gave a considerable 
impetus to commerce by sea and land. In the Holy City were 
exposed for sale the chintzes and muslins of Bengal, the shawls of 
Cashmere, the spices of Malabar, the diamonds of Golconda, the 
pearls of Kilcare, the cinnamon of Ceylon, the nutmegs and cloves 
of the Moluccas, and the silks of China. 

The Arabians, under Caliph Omar, experienced a remarkable im- 
provement in their condition from the same potent influence. From 
barbarian hordes, violent robbers, “dwellers in tents,” and despisers 
of civilisation, they became patrons of art, contributors to science 
ind literature, and founders of cities. So highly did they esteem 
mercantile relations with the East that they built Bassorah to protect 
their monopoly of Eastern trade; and it is significant that their 
overwhelming power as conquerors and as propagators of religion 
was contemporaneous with their being exclusive carriers between 
China and Europe. Their trade was universal in the Indian 
Archipelago, and their vessels plied from the Persian Gulf to all the 
ports of China. The Saracens were so numerous at one period in 
Canton that the Emperor granted his sanction to their having a cadi 
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of their own religion. Trade flowed afterwards from the north-west 
of China to Constantinople, and infused such life into that city that 
the historian Robertson says the decline of the Roman Empire, of 
which it was then the capital, was retarded in consequence. 

When the commerce of India was conveyed by the Persian Gulf, 
the Euphrates, and the Syrian desert, ‘'Tadmor in the Wilderness” 
burst into splendour, like some huge tropical blossom. In presence of 
great and ambitious neighbours it long enjoyed prosperity, and even 
rivalled the “Eternal City.” Egypt, Mesopotamia, and a large 
section of Asia Minor, were subdued by its arms, and its renowned 
queen, Zenobia, did not shrink from contesting dominion with a 
Roman Emperor. When subsequently Eastern commerce was 
diverted from the Persian to the Arabian Gulf, the sun of Babylon, 
Bassorah, Palmyra, and Tyre went down, and Petra arose as a chief 
medium of supplying Europe with Oriental merchandise. At length 
the renown of Alexandria eclipsed all surrounding commercial 
centres. The glory of Venice, “the bride of the sea;” of Genoa, 
“the superb, the city of palaces;” of Florence, the metropolis of 
arts; of Bruges, the grand inland point for the distribution of 
Eastern goods to Western Europe under the Hanseatic league, of 
Antwerp, Lisbon, and London,—the glory of all these cities, whether 
as seats of commerce, manufactures, learning, or art, was derived in 
various degrees from their being mouths to receive Oriental freight 
for the supply of adjacent countries. 

The discovery of a path to India by the Cape of Good Hope not 
only turned the course of trade carried on between Europe and the 
eastern parts of Asia, but changed the political “balance of power.” 
The golden tide now swept the shores of Portugal and Spain, and by 
sharing the boon that had enriched other nations, these kingdoms 
suddenly rose into commercial magnitude, and vied in opulence, 
political weight, and maritime adventure, with the proudest nations 
of that time. 

The next important historical event bearing upon commerce with 
the East was the discovery of America. The hope which inflamed 
the ambition and roused the energy of Columbus in undertaking that 
first exploratory voyage westward was that across the untracked 
waters of the Atlantic lay the true, the shortest, and the best way to the 
riches of the East. All the earlier expeditions of discovery from 
Europe to the shores of the Western Continent had their origin in 
this idea. It was in prosecuting the search of a passage to the Hast 
that the Atlantic seaboard came to be more accurately known. It 
was while exploring for a maritime route to China that John Cabot, 
in the reign of Henry VIL., discovered the coast of Newfoundland 
and afterwards entered the St. Lawrence. 

The thought that gave inspiration to all the luckless attempts 
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that have been made by England, during the last seventy years, to 
find a north-west passage, was that commerce with the East might 
be facilitated. After examining every sinuosity of the American 
shore in both oceans, from north latitude 30° to the Arctic Sea, and 
expending upwards of one million pounds in the work, it has at length 
been demonstrated to be impracticable. In passing through the icy 
portals of the Frigid Zone, in 1850-51, McClure, as far as mercantile 
interests were concerned, closed the gates behind him. While Polar 
expeditions have met with defeat, projects have been meditated by 
France and other powers to pierce the Western Continent within the 
limits of a foreign country, and, last April, Mr. Laurence Oliphant, 
M.P., one of the secretaries of the Royal Geographical Society, read 
a paper before that body on the expediency of cutting a canal through 
the Isthmus of Panama to unite the two oceans. 

But why should England, with unrivalled facilities within her own 
territory for a north-west passage to Asia and to her colonies in the 
South Pacific, imperil her monopoly of Eastern trade, and place her- 
self at the mercy of foreign nations? British North America is 
ready to her hand, a natural link connecting the continents of 
Europe and Asia, and lying in the track of their nearest and best. com- 
munication with each other. Why, then, it may be again asked, if 
this Western route to the East exists, has it never yet become a 
practical reality? The reason is obvious; the speediest line of 
transit, though earnestly longed for and industriously sought, has 
never been sought in the way in which it does exist, and cannot be 
found in the way in which it has nearly always been attempted. A 
maritime passage has been the object of all preceding ages, and, prac- 
tically, communication by that medium is impossible But there is a 
passage across the continent by rivers, lakes, and land, and that may 
be made immensely more valuable than any mere maritime passage 
could have been, even had such been available. “Two irresistible agents 
are at work, bringing to light the incalculable value of that con- 
formation [across British America] so long deemed an insuperable 
obstacle. They have changed the requirements for the attainment of 
the objects of the North-West passage, and have disclosed the 
inexhaustible latent wealth of a Jand instead of a maritime passage. 
Railroads and the electric telegraph will cause new commerce and 
new life to spring up at every step along the distance. . . . It 
is too late, alas! to lament the waste of life, of money, and of energy, 
that have been expended in repeated Arctic voyages which were 
impossible of success, so far as these related to any passage of practical 
use ; but they serve to illustrate very forcibly the predominance of the 
ideas of maritime effort and of maritime connection with the Pacific. 
-.. .. The lavish and continued expenditure thus incurred 
appears in striking contrast to the rigid refusal simultaneously main- 
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tained of all aid to the prosecution of the same work and of the same 
object in its practicable form by land; and this refusal, amounting 
almost to opposition, has extended from the days of McKenzie, the 
first great discoverer of both the northern and western coasts of the 
continent, and is not yet perfectly dispelled.” * ’ 

The principle known as “ great circle sailing,” by which distance 
is abridged in long voyages, may be advantageously followed in 
travelling westward across America. Communication with the 
East is made shorter and shorter the farther north its line of route is 
removed. The application of a string to the measurement of the 
distance between two places on a geographical globe will at once 
illustrate the system of sailing or travelling on “ the ‘spherical line of 
shortest distance.” The greatest breadth of the Western Continent 
happening to lie in British North American territory, here (para- 
doxical though it may seem, but nevertheless in strict conformity 
with the principle just adverted to, which is universally acknow- 
ledged in practical navigation) we have the shortest possible route from 
England to the East. It is surely an interesting circumstance that 
where we desired the connection between Eastern Asia and Western 
Europe should be formed, through America, almost every possible 
facility for its formation is lavishly afforded. Our place of starting 
may be Europe, the west coast of Africa, the West Indies, or the 
eastern coast of the North American Continent; but if the East be 
our destination, our best route is unquestionably across the great 
plain of Central British America. There is the point of junction 
where all the traffic of the continent, south, east, and north, most 
naturally unites, if its goal be yet farther west, till the eastern 
antipodes be reached. To this position we are inevitably shut up. 
It is, in fact, determined for us by the spheroidal conformation of 
the earth, and the relative distances thereby created. The long con- 
tinuation of rainless deserts and passless mountains in the territory 
of the great Republic renders Yankee competition with us, as to 
facilities of overland transit, hopeless. Can it be uneconomic, then, 
to open a country having this generality of access, and yet holding 
such a monopoly of advantage ? 

If the utmost abbreviation of distance be our object, and the far 
East the goal, by availing ourselves of the proper season we may 
shorten the distance from Europe 1,500 miles, by proceeding across 
Hudson’s Bay. But from wherever we may come, we necessarily 
unite in the great stream of traffic that, bound for the East, in 
future years will meet on the plains of the Red River or the Sas- 
katchewan. In this region, where the climate is the most healthful 
on the American continent, and where the flag of England still 


(1) Paper read on “Central British North America,” by Col. Synge, R.E., F.R.GS., 
July, 1864, before the British North American Association. 
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waves, nature has marked out the most expeditious line of route, 
and combined every topographical advantage for its completion. 

The great water systems of British America are an instructive 
object of study, and, as affecting the topic under consideration, have 
never received the attention they merit. The direction in which 
navigable rivers flow usually indicates the course commerce will 
take in a country; and, as a rule, a railroad admits of easiest 
construction through valleys scooped out by the perennial action of 
streams. But to execute a line across the direction of many water- 
courses must be acknowledged to be a very cross-grained and ~ 
expensive operation. Now it is a curious fact in the geography of 
America that, in the direction of the St. Lawrence, and there only, 
the rivers of America follow a course east and west. The Mississippi 
and the Missouri, having their courses close to the British frontier, 
disembogue into the Gulf of Mexico; the McKenzie, after winding 
its way through nearly sixteen parallels of latitude, discharges into 
the Arctic Sea. On the other hand, in that track which possesses 
the climate most favourable for an overland route, the waters of 
the St. Lawrence, penetrate well-nigh half-way across the continent. 
That river joins on to a chain of lakes and navigable streams that 
finally merge in the Winnipeg River, and by the branches of the 
Saskatchewan, this water system strikes into the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, marking out the practicable passes through that otherwise 
stern barrier. 

As misrepresentations respecting the soil and climate of that 
section of British North America now under review have prevailed 
in this country, let a word or two suffice for the inquiry whether the 
nature of the country in these particulars is incompatible with 
settlement in, and transit through, it. The space between Fort 
William, at the head of Lake Superior, and Fort Garry, Red River, 
comprises large and fertile tracts, varying from 20,000 to 200,000 
acres in size. Sir George Simpson, in his evidence on the subject 
given before a Committee of the House of Commons, in 1856, 
eulogises the qualities of the soil in the valley of Kamenis Toquoiah. 
Every one of the ten thousand settlers already cultivating the land 
in the Red River district is a witness to the abounding agricultural 
wealth found there. For 400 miles up the Assiniboine, to its junction 
with the Moose River, there is nothing to be seen but prairie, 
covered with long red grass. “On the east, north, and south,” says 
Sir George, “there was not a mound or tree to vary the vast 
expanse of green sward ; while to the west were the gleaming bays 
of the Assinibeine, separated from each other by wooded points of 
considerable depth.” The productiveness of Red River settlement 
may be inferred from the yield of wheat there, as compared with the 
average in the adjoining States of America. In Minnesota it stands 
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at 20 bushels to the acre, in Massachusetts at 16, and in Red River 
at 40. The average weight, north of the States’ boundary, is from 
64 to 67 lbs. per imperial bushel, while that of the best Illinois 
wheat is from 60 to 65 Ibs. per bushel. M. Bourgeau, botanist 
to the Palliser expedition, in a letter to Sir William Hooker, writes 
thus in regard to the Saskatchewan district :—“This district is 
much more > adapted to the culture of the staple crops of temperate 
climates—wheat, rye, barley, oats, &c.—than one would have been 
inclined to believe from its high latitude. . . . The prairies 
offer natural pasturage, as favourable for the caninum of numerous 
herds as if they had been artificially created. On the south branch 
of the North Saskatchewan extend rich and vast prairies interspersed 
with woods and forests, where thick wood plants furnish excellent 
pasturage for domestic animals.”* A vast coal formation, too, has 
been traced from the 49th parallel of latitude far beyond the 
60th, which, with other elements of wealth in the soil, would 
seem to indicate that the region is designed to become a great field 
for human industry. 

In regard to the climate of the route, it may be stated generally 
that dei ocean to the windward of America being larger and warmer 
than that which washes its eastern shores, and the inland waters 
being so extensive north of the boundary, the climate is tempered 
accordingly. The isothermal line therefore runs farther north on 
the west coast than on the east. That line starting from New York, 
for instance, and drawn across the continent, would pass through 
Lake Winnipeg to Fort Simpson, which is 1,000 miles north of 
the commercial capital of the United States. The northern shore 
of Lake Huron enjoys the mean summer temperature of Bordeaux in 
the south of France (70° Fahr.), while Cumberland House, in lat. 54°, 
long. 102°, on the Saskatchewan, excceds in this respect Brussels 
and Paris. One of the witnesses before the House of Commons in 
1856 stated that on the Ist of May the Saskatchewan country was 
free from snow, and the river half full of water ; and Captain Palliser 
records that on January 9th, 1858, there was ‘little or no snow on 
the ground from Edmonton to Rocky Mountain House. 

The superiority of our advantages in reference to the courses of 
rivers, and the basins formed by them, has already been touched 
upon. We also enjoy facilities immeasurably surpassing those of 
the Americans in having convenient passes through the Rocky 
Mountains. The peculiar physical difficulties that oppose the con- 
struction of an inter-oceanic railway through American territory, as 
contrasted with the much fewer trials of engineering skill to be met 
with on the British side, give us an opportunity of yet being first, if 
we will, to complete this enterprise, though the rival nation has so 

(1) Explorations by Captain Palliser, p. 250. 
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far got the start. Ever since the discovery of gold in California the 
ablest military engineers of the United States have been engaged in 
searching for a practicable outlet in the Rocky Mountains, but not a 
single pass has been detected for 1,000 miles south of the 49th 
parallel less than 6,000 feet high. Ten years ago, when Jefferson 
Davis was Secretary of War, he said, “the only practicable route for 
railway communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts of 
North America is through the Hudson’s Bay territory, on account of 
the desert land from the north boundary of the United States to 
the extreme south of Texas.” In 1858 the Governor of Minnesota 
also admitted that a “great inter-oceanic communication is more 
likely to be constructed through the Saskatchewan basin than across 
the American desert.’ Depressions in the passes north of lat. 49° 
are generally manageable, numerous, and so well distributed as to 
leave us at no loss in entering whatever portion of British Columbia 
from north to south we may desire. Captain Palliser takes notice 
of eight passes,’ the altitudes of which were measured by him, the 
Vermillion Pass, 4,944 feet high, being the most convenient of 
ascent he had discovered. About three years after the explorations 
conducted by that gentleman, the Leather Pass attracted attention as 
the most favourable for wheel conveyances and as requiring the least 
expense for grading. It is situated in lat. 54°, is 400 or 500 feet 
lower than the Vermillion, and has a mean clear ascent of only from 
3} to 34 fect in the whole distance from Fort Edmonton. It was 
crossed in 1862 by several parties of adventurers bound for the mines 
of British Columbia, embracing more than two hundred persons in all. 
One of these companies travelled with one hundred and thirty oxen 
and seventy horses. From the lips of many of these emigrants I have 
received uniform testimony to the clear and level aspect of the country 
through which they journeyed, and to the practicability of the Leather 
Pass for railway purposes. From the description given by Viscount 
Milton and Dr. Cheadle of their travels through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, it will be seen that these sublime heights, covered with eternal 
snows, are no longer invested to the traveller with repellent terrors. 
His lordship and his friend thus write: “From Red River to 
Edmonton, about 800 miles, the road lies through a fertile and park- 
like country, and an excellent cart trail already exists. From 
Edmonton to Jasper House, a distance of about 400 miles, the 
surface is slightly undulating. . ... From Jasper House to Tete 
Jaune’s Cache—the pass through the main ridge of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, about 100 or 120 miles in length—a wide break in the chain, 
running nearly east and west, offers a natural roadway, unobstructed 
except by timber. The rivers, with the exception of the Athabasca 
and the Fraser, are small and fordable, even at their highest. The 
(1) Explorations, p. 14. 
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ascent to the height of land is very gradual, and, indeed, hardly per- 
ceptible. . . . The descent on the western slope, though more rapid, 
is neither steep nor difficult. From the Cache the road might be 
carried in almost a straight line to Richfield, in Cariboo, lying nearly 


due west. . . . This part of the country is mountainous and densely 
wooded, but the distance is not more than 90 miles, . . . and a road 


has already been made from the mouth of Quesnelle, on the Fraser, 
to Richfield, through similar country.” 

Engineering skill has already triumphed over natural obstacles 
infinitely more formidable than are here to be encountered, in cutting 
paths through the Alleghanies in the United States, the Semmering 
heights in Austria, and the Bhore Ghauts in India. The railway 
from Kan-Kan to the Deccan, through the last-named mountains, 
had to contend with an elevation, in a very short distance, from a 
base 196 feet to an altitude 2,627 feet, with a gradient of 1 in 48. 
Twelve tunnels were formed, equal to 2,535 yards; also eight 
viaducts, eighteen bridges, and eighteen culverts, at a cost of £41,118 
per mile, making a total of £597,222. In comparison, too, with the 
difficulties successfully grappled with by Russia in opening up 
internal communications through her sparsely populated and much 
more inhospitable territory, and in extending her trade with China 
through the interior of Asia, those attaching to our overland enter- 
prise are of the most Lilliputian character. 

But the grand question remains to be answered. What would be 
the real gain to commerce by the proposed undertaking? Would it 
be satisfactory as an investment? It is the opinion of those fully 
competent to deal with this practical bearing of the subject that the 
amount of direct traffic which would be created between Australia, 
China, India, Japan, and England, by a railway from Halifax to the 
Gulf of Georgia, would soon render the work a financial success. The 
following table will illustrate the distance and time in the Vancouver 
Island, or British Columbian route, from England to Hong-Kong, as 
contrasted with the present mail route cid the Isthmus of Suez :-— 


Distance, overland by Suez, from Southampton to Hong-Kong, 
9,467 miles, 50—60 days. 


Distance from Southampton to Halifax, 2,532 miles, 9 days’ steam. 
Distance from Halifax to Vancouver 


ee ee errs | ge 
Distance from Vancouver Island to 
Hong-Kong ... . . . . .6,053 miles, 21 days’ steam. 





Total . . .11,121 miles, 36 days. 


With a clear saving of some twenty days the route now advocated 
would combine the advantage of shortening the time now spent at 
sea on the voyage vid Suez by the same number of days, and a large 
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proportion of passengers who at present travel to China by that 
isthmus and the Cape of Good Hope, might be expected to select in 
preference the railway through British North America, as less trying 
to the constitution as well as more expeditious than the routes now in 
use. In these busy days, when the proverb, “Time is money,’’ is 
more signally exemplified than ever, and when the six hundred 
millions of Orientals in China and India are becoming increasingly 
interested in our articles of export, an abbreviated communication 
with these countries cannot very much longer escape the attention of 
political economists and men of business. Large cargoes would 
probably continue to be conveyed by the Cape, but light freight, 
mails, treasure, the better class of passengers, and troops, would be 
certain to go and come rid the Trans-American Railway. Nor is this 
all. Not to speak of the reduction of distance to Vancouver Island 
and British Columbia, which by this mode of transit would be 5,650 
miles as contrasted with 9,000 by the Panama route, consider the 
saving that would be effected in the passage to our South Pacific 
colonies. The route by the Isthmus of Panama is the shortest prac- 
ticable one at present in existence, and a steam-packet mail service 
is to be opened through it, at the beginning of 1866, to New Zealand 
and New South Wales. But if the intended railway were connected 
with a line of steamers plying between Vancouver Island and those 
colonies, Vancouver Island being 900 miles nearer to Sydney than 
Panama is, the time to Sydney would be reduced to 47 days, or ten 
days less than by steam from England vid Panama. 

But the importance of this railroad scheme is enhanced when its 
political utility is taken into account. Military emergencies may arise, 
if not in our day, perhaps in some coming generation,” when necessity 
for such a great highway to our Eastern possessions, wholly through 
British territory, may be strongly felt. Happily Great Britain 
lives at present on terms of amity with the rest of the civilised 
world. Can we be certain, however, that in the extension of French 
power eastward, British and French interests will never come in 
collision? Is it possible to predict what may be the issue of the 
noiseless but real aggrandising policy of France in seeking fresh 
acquisitions of territory in the Mediterranean, and in expending so 
vast an amount upon the formation of the Lesseps canal across the 
Isthmus of. Suez? In the event of war with that or any other 
European power interrupting the existing overland passage from 
England by the Red Sea, it is almost needless to remark that our 
Indian empire would be placed in imminent jeopardy. Should we, 
under these circumstances, be destitute of those facilities for the 
expeditious transport of troops and military stores which the pro- 
posed line of railway could alone adequately supply, cetwm est would 
be aptly descriptive of all we hold dear in the East. 
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We are the only first-rate power on the globe that is not striving to 
obtain ready access to the Pacific for commercial and political objects 
through its own territory. Mexico is virtually under the control of 
France, and. Chevalier, in his recent work on that country, helps us to 
unravel the secret of Napoleon’s conquest of it. The erection of a 
barrier against the application of the Monroe doctrine by the United 
States, and the development of the boundless resources of Mexico, are 
but subordinate acts in the great drama to be played there under 
French appointment. The acute eye of the Emperor cannot fail to 
discern that the marvels of commerce and civilisation by which so 
high a degree of lustre has been shed on the European coasts of the 
Atlantic, are about to be repeated with probably tenfold greater 
brilliance on the American shores of the Pacific. He has deeply 
pondered the history of Eastern trade, now flowing eastward from 
Asia, while in the past it has only streamed westward. He sees the 
imperative necessity of possessing an uninterrupted route over soil of 
which he has absolutecommand. Mexico affords this desired facility, 
stretching as it does from ocean to ocean. <A railway is in progress 
from Vera Cruz, in the Gulf of Mexico, and now rapidly approaches 
the city of Mexico. Thence it is to be carried westward to Acapulco, 
the ancient port for Spanish trade with Manilla on the one hand, 
and Spain on the other. From Acapulco he has resolved that there 
shall be lines of French steamers in future years plying to China, 
Japan, the Sandwich Islands, and the more fertile portions of southern 
Polynesia. French interference in some of the islands of the Pacific of 
late has been specially noticeable. 

Then Russia, whose aggressive policy was regarded by the first 
Napoleon with nore apprehension than was felt by him in reference 
to any other single European nation, has recently established herself 
in great maritime strength on the banks of the Amoor river, in 
the vicinity of China and Japan. She alone of all the Powers of 
Europe has possessions extending in unbroken continuity from the 
European shores of the Atlantic, or at least the Baltic, to the Pacitic, 
and all her energies are bent to the gigantic task of completing clear 
and easy transit from her Asiatic shores, vid Siberia, to St. Petersburg. 
That she will eventually have a railway from the Baltic to the Pacific 
is beyond doubt. Already she is active in building a line of tele- 
graph over this route, and at the present moment there is a fleet at 
Behring Straits engaged in surveys with a view to bringing that line 
from the Amoor river across to Sitka, or New Archangel, the capital 
of the Russian possessions in America. But how shall I speak of the 
indomitable and restless enterprise of the United States in this respect ? 
The House of Representatives at Washington, several years ago, as 
is well known, passed a Bill for the completion of an iron road from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. In spite of an exhaustive war, and the 
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discouraging physical difficulties on the route which have been de- 
scribed, the line has been steadily advancing to California, and another 
from the proposed terminus in that State is being formed to meet it. 
It is estimated that at the present rate’of progress this entire railway 
will be finished in six years. With a view to the extension of com- 
merce with China.and Japan, the lion’s share of which already falls 
to California, among countries on the western shores of the American 
continent, the government of the United States has just granted a 
subsidy to a line of steamers about to run between San Francisco and 
the coasts of Asia. So bold and liberal a measure must bring incal- 
culable commercial returns. Vancouver Island is 200 miles nearer 
the Amoor river, 300 miles nearer Shanghai, and 240 miles nearer 
Canton and Calcutta than San Francisco is. Yet we are compelled 
to stand by and see a neighbouring country, much less conveniently 
situated to Asia, carrying off the prize that ought to be jealously 
guarded by ourselves. The young and thriving populations that 
increase with such fabulous rapidity on the western shores of America 
will soon be found emulating the zeal and enterprise of ancient 
nations, in regard to commerce with the East, and that nation which 
happens to possess the greatest topographical advantages for uniting 
the two oceans by a railway, and is also quick to improve these advan- 
tages, must become master of the situation. The fear cannot be 
altogether repressed, that notwithstanding the obviously superior 
advantages presented by our territory for the execution of this noble 
and desirable work, these may be nullified by our national indifference 
about the matter, and our designs forestalled by more progressive 
rivals. Would that the cogent appeal of Lord Bury, some years since 
(a nobleman who has no equal in the British legislature in acquaint- 
ance with this subject), were duly considered by the government and 
the people :—“ Our trade in the Pacific Ocean, with China and with 
India, must ultimately be carried through our North American pos- 
sessions ; at any rate, our political and commercial supremacy will have 
utterly departed from us if we neglect that very great and important 
consideration, and if we fail to carry out to its fullest extent the 
physical advantages which the country offers to us, and which we 
have only to stretch out our hands to take advantage of.” Through 
the ignorance and neglect of her rulers twenty years ago, England 
threw away much rich territory on the north-west coast, and she has 
still much at stake in the Pacific. She once snatched from Holland 
the East Indian trade, and if she allow herself to be blinded by 
past prosperity to the urgent claims of present interest, some rising 
power may. gradually eclipse her commercial glory. 
Marraew Macriz. 









PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE so-called ‘‘negro insurrection” in Jamaica, and its bloody suppression, 
have attracted more attention than any other topics during the past fortnight, 
and if we do not misread the temper of the public, they will occupy men’s 
minds still more, and to more purpose, when Parliament meets. The outrages 
of the negroes at Morant Bay have sunk into the background, and the fore- 
ground is now filled by the spectacle of the punishments inflicted indiscrimi- 
nately on the ‘coloured race of two parishes in the east end of the island by the 
Governor, by the white West Indians, by officers of her Majesty’s regular 
army, and by their dark allies, the Maroons, for the crimes committed in 
Morant Bay, and the subsequent ravages of plantations. It would be hard 
to find, out of the annals of Poland, a series of incidents more astounding, 
not to say revolting, of acts committed by authority in more flagrant violation 
of the commonest principles of justice and of law. Standing out in bold relief, 
like a giant figure against a lurid sunset, is one distinct act of proscription 
committed in defiance of all law. The figure of Mr. George Gordon, swinging 
on a gibbet in Morant Bay, with a background of massacre, has made an 
impression on the public mind, far deeper even than the picture of the Maroons 
in their ‘“‘ war-paint,” performing a savage dance around the dangling bodies 
of a score of ‘‘ rebels,” or than the brutal carnage in and around Morant court- 
house. These are strong assertions, and these assertions we mean to justify 
out of the official despatches. For the honour and credit and good name of 
England are involved, and these must be vindicated, either by the production, 
on the part of the Jamaica authorities, of ample warrant for what they have 
done, or by a disayowal of what they have done on the part and in the name of 
the Imperial Government. 

Take the narrative of Governor Eyre and the despatches of his subordinates. 
On the 7th of October, a black man created a disturbance in the court-house 
at Morant Bay, and when he was arrested, his friends rescued him by main 
force and blows. ‘‘The magistrates seem to have thought little of it,” and did 
not report to the Executive. But on the 9th they resolved to vindicate the law, 
and directed the arrest of the ringleaders. Six constables were sent to seize 
twenty-eight persons; they were opposed and maltreated by an armed mob, 
and returned with empty hands. On the 10th the Custos of the parish, Baron 
von Ketelholdt, arrived at Morant Bay, but he did not ‘‘ think much of what 
had taken place.” Urged by the clerk of the peace, however, he officially 
informed Goyernor Eyre that ‘‘serious disturbances were apprehended,” and 
requested that troops might be sent. Governor Eyre got the letter on the 
morning of the 11th ; by eventide he had put a hundred men on board a ship- 
of-war, bound for Morant Bay, which is close to Kingston, and then he rode 
up the mountains to be present at a dinner party at Flamstead. _ In the mean- 
time, as we learn from other sources, for the Governor does not narrate this 
part of the tragedy, Morant Town had been the scene of dreadful crimes. 
Anticipating another visit from the blacks, the Custos, now alive to the danger, 
called into the town the Bath volunteers, and placed them in front of the court- 
house. The negroes, headed by one Paul Bogle, hitherto deemed civil, 
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inoffensive, and well-conducted, arrived in a body, and as they were armed, 
they were refused admittance. The Riot Act was read, and answered by a 
shower of stones. Thereupon the volunteer captain ordered his men to fire. 
The volley, far from frightening the mob, made them furious, and they pro- 
ceeded to make a fierce and sustained attack on the volunteers. Driven at 
once into the court-house, the volunteers and the gentlemen inside maintained 
a fire upon the insurgents; but as they fell killed or wounded one by one, as 
their ammunition was exhausted, as the house was fired, they sallied out, and 
nearly all those who escaped the bullets of the rebels, fell under their knives 
and cutlasses. Here the negroes, ‘‘it is said” (we quote the words of the 
Governor), not content with mere murder, mutilated and tortured their 
victims, showing no mercy, except to medical men, The nominal returns give 
nineteen killed, and seventeen wounded. After plundering the town, the 
insurgents quitted it, but where they went to, and what they did, have not 
been intelligibly described. It is plain, however, that they spread alarm 
far and wide, and forced the white folks to flee in terror, and that these or other 
insurgents pillaged several places in the parish of St. Thomas. But it is only 
fair to say that many blacks behaved nobly. ‘‘ They offered no violence to 
any women or children.” A Mr. Cooke owed his life to a black man who 
‘‘watched over and protected him.” ‘‘ Several black men made the greatest 
efforts to save the lives of the victims.” Mr. Henry Mais was saved by some 


women who turned him back from a perilous road, and pointed out a place of 
shelter. Several ladies took refuge in the Wesleyan Mission House. They 


were dying of thirst, when a ‘‘ devoted black woman ” stole forth and_ brought 
them water. A Mr. Fitzherbert met a gang who threatened to slay him, but 
they desisted when he said he ‘‘ had just come to the island and had done them 
noharm.” But they slew his bookkeeper. A Mr. Da Costa was saved by his 
wife, who, with streaming eyes, begged the blacks not to kill him. These are 
the bright spots in a sombre picture. 

Here then is the parish of St. Thomas, a corner of the island, in full rebel- 
lion. We are now to see how the rebels fought and how they fell; we have 
come to the campaign of the troops and the Maroons on both sides of the Blue 
Mountains, and we have to record their valorous deeds. Alas! the record is 
one of great slaughter, but it is not marked by a single combat of any kind, 
nor did her Majesty’s troops or the Maroons lose a single man! Nay, when 
officers and men ended their labours they were all the better for the exercise 
and excitement. 

Governor Eyre and General O’Connor showed no want of either sense or 
energy. Martial law was proclaimed in the whole county of Surrey, Kingston 
excepted. With promptness and skill they disposed of the royal and West 
Indian troops available, and applied to Halifax and Nassau and Barbadoes for 
reinforcements. The Maroons had anticipated the call of the Governor, and 
were at once in the field under their appointed white leaders. By these agencies 
the district assumed to be full of rebels was occupied by the soldiers and 
sailors and savages in such a way as to cut off all communication between the 
rebels and the-rest of the island. ‘They were enclosed by the Maroons from the 
north and by the march of troops from the south and west and east. The 
men-of-war and an American ship had carried off the terrified women and 
children, and by the 15th, three days after the news of the outbreak reached 
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Kingston, the whole of the rebellious quarter, a mere corner, was firmly in the 
grasp of the Governor. After the fight and massacre at the court-house there 
was not anywhere a scintilla of resistance. 

The reader will now assume that, haying gained possession of the little 
district, every inch of which would be included between the sea and a line 
drawn from Port Antonio to Kingston, the Governor and the soldiers and 
police proceeded to arrest all coloured persons who were suspected of being con- 
cerned in the brutal outrages, and in resistance to law at Morant Bay, and in 
the plunder of the plantations. That is the course, and the only course which 
the Executive would dare to pursue in the United Kingdom, in Australia, or in 
Canada, under similar circumstances. That was not the course pursued in 
Jamaica. Martial law was defined by Wellington to be the will of the general 
in command, and the general in command in Surrey was Governor Eyre, and 
the will of Governor Eyre appears to have been—we judge by results—that the 
black population of Surrey should be hunted down. ‘‘ No stand has ever been 
made against the troops” —these are the Governor’s words. On the 13th a 
body of soldiers were sent to surprise some rebels in their huts. They found 
and brought in two men and some women. ‘One of the men was a principal 
in the disturbance. He was tried by court-martial and at once hung. The 
second, quite a young man, was flogged.” Was he flogged for being young’ 
On the 15th ‘“‘ we had for the first time a quiet night,” and on the 16th “a 
court-martial sat to try prisoners, and twenty-seven were found guilty and 
hung.” One of the parties of soldiers sent out was commanded by “ J. Francis 
Hobbs, Colonel 6th Royals,” and he has recorded his doings in despatches. On 
the 16th he had reached Monklands, and he reports that he had executed a 
rebel chief, and that subsequently to the execution numbers of rebels came in, 
‘‘having thrown away their arms, seeking protection.” He could not guard 
them. He believed them ‘all worthy of death,” but shrunk from the respon- 
sibility of executing them without orders. But he soon ceased to be so parti- 
cular. On the 18th he marched in the night from Monklands to a place he 
ealls ‘‘Jigger Fort Market,” probably Chiegofoot Market. The rain fell in 
torrents, the road was difficult, and perhaps this may account for what followed. 
At daylight on the 19th he found “ a number of special constables who had 
captured a number of prisoners from the rebel camp. Finding their guilt 
clear,” he continues, ‘‘and being unable to either take or leave them, I had 
them all shot. The constables then hung them up on trees, eleven in number. 
Their countenances were all diabolical, and they never flinched the very 
slightest.” Thence he went to ‘Stony Gut,” where it was supposed the rebels 
were in force, but where he found none. Carrying with him a lamp from 
Paul Bogle’s chapel as a trophy, he returned to Monklands. ‘‘I have,” he 
writes, ‘‘Paul Bogle’s valet for my guide, a little fellow of extraordimary 
intelligence. A tight rope tied to the stirrups, and a revolver now and then to his 
head, cause us thoroughly to understand each other; and he knows every single 
rebel in the island by name and face, and has just been selecting the captains, 
colonels, and secretaries out of an immense gang of prisoners just come in here, 
who I shall have shot to-morrow morning.” Governor Eyre,admirably sums 
up the exploits of Colonel Hobbs in these words: ‘‘ Colonel Hobbs had seen and 
shot a good many rebels, as well as captured some prisoners.” So that we may 
infer Hobbs went about with the gallant 6th shooting coloured people at 
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sight! Captain Hole reports that he sent out a party of men from Manchioneel. 
‘“‘ They did not encounter any rebels,” but they fired huts in two places. ‘‘ Three 
of the men of the 1st West India Regiment ’’—themselves negroes, be it 
observed —‘‘ got separated from their party, proceeded as far as the Plaintain 
Garden River district, and from their reports I learned a great number 
of rebels are lurking in that district. They informed me on their return last 
evening that they Rad shot about ten rebels, three of whom were concerned in the 
murder of Mr. Hire.” 

It may have been just to slay the three concerned in the murder of Mr. Hire, 
but what of the other seven? and what are we to think of these straggling 
negro soldiers going about and acting after this fashion as judge, jury, and 
executioner? Captain Hole himself presided at the burning of a settlement, 
in which he was ‘‘informed” the rebels of the neighbourhood had resided. 
This is the first news we have of any rebellion in Manchioneel. One of the 
Kingston papers thus describes the exploits of the Maroons under the orders of 
the Honourable A. G. Fyfe. ‘‘ They are,” says the writer, ‘‘ already scouring 
the country for rebels, dragging them from their concealment, and extirminating 
them wherever they have been found. Over one hundred rebels are reported to 
have been shot by the Maroons in this mission already. At an execution of the 
rebels, and while the dead bodies were hanging as a public example, the 
Maroons, we are informed by Colonel Hunt [aide-de-camp to Governor Eyre], 
assembled around the gallows, where they had a war-dance, the savage wildness 
of which was truly grand.” A body of ‘‘ supposed rebels” were brought in to 
Morant Bay on the 16th, and on the 17th they were examined before the 
Provost-Marshal. ‘‘ Beyond being stragglers, nothing was proved that warranted 
the committal of the whole of them.” Ofcourse they were liberated, or simply 
held in arrest as a precaution ? That is not the way they do thingsin Jamaica. 
Thirty were tied to a gun, and, in succession, received ‘“‘ fifty lashes on the bare 
back, laid on after man-of-war fashion.’ These were the innocent; for the rest, 
twenty in number, were committed for trial by court-martial as rebels. ‘‘Amongst 
the rebels was George Marshall, a brown man of about twenty-five years old, 
who, on receiving forty-seven lashes, grownd his teeth, and gave a ferocious lool: 
of defiance at the Provost-Marshal. He was immediately ordered to be taken 
from the gun and hanged. No time was lost, and he was accordingly 
strung up in the presence of the insurrectionists.”” We read of one man who 
received fifty lashes ‘‘ for escaping from prison during the insurrection ;” and 
of four who got ‘the same punishment for insubordination while they were 
being examined.” These details are sufficient to show how Governor Eyre and 
his subordinates suppressed an insurrection in a corner of Jamaica, by waging 
a war of extermination. No one will say a single word against the punish- 
ment of murderers. It was just and merciful to seize and destroy them, and to 
take the lives of the leaders. But it is not just to hunt down a race, and per- 
petuate indiscriminate slaughter. The provocation was great. It is hard to be 
cool and fair when the corpses of your friends are lying about the streets, and 
when women and children are flying for their lives. Nevertheless it was the 
duty of Governor Eyre to be cool, and, as he represented Queen Victoria, to 
stand between the planter class and the coloured race. He ought not to have 
allowed the former to take advantage of the opportunity to make an unlimited 
use of the cat, the rope, and the bullet. 

R2 
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But even if we were to admit that there were excuses for the conduct of 
Hobbs, and Hole, and Fyfe and of his Maroons, and of the militia captains 
who sat on the court-martial, there can be no excuse for the hanging of Mr. 
George Gordon. He was a coloured man, but nearly white. He was educated, 
prosperous, a member of the Assembly; he had an English wife, and he was known 
personally to many gentlemen in England. He had made himself obnoxious to 
the powers that be by acting as ‘‘ opposition,” and by taking the part of his race 
in the endless quarrels which trouble the island. He had probably been in com- 
munication with Bogle and other black leaders in Morant Bay, but his place of 
residence was Kingston, and he was at Kingston when the riot and slaughter at 
Morant took place. He was not the only man in Kingston hateful to the ruling 
few. It may be remembered that when martial law was proclaimed, Kingston 
was excepted. The magistrates did not like this, and one of their first steps 
was to urge Governor Eyre to include Kingston, and had he done so, it is 
plain there would have been a proscription. Fortunately he refused. But this 
did not baulk the enemies of Mr. Gordon. Governor Eyre states that in his 
tour along the coast he found ‘‘most unmistakable evidence that Mr. George 
William Gordon ” had “‘ not only been mixed up in the matter, but was himself, 
through his own misrepresentations and seditious language, the chief cause and 
erigin of the rebellion.” These are curious terms to use by way of preface to 
so grave a charge. Evidence on oath being furnished that ‘ certain seditious 
printed notices had been sent through the post-office, directed in his hand- 
writing to the parties who have been in rebellion,” Governor Eyre ordered his 
arrest. Governor Eyre had arrived at Kingston, at seven A.M., on the 17th of 
October, met the magistrates at nine A.M., and issued his warrant for the arrest of 
Mr. Gordon. By noon Mr. Gordon was in custody. Yet Governor Eyre, in 
his despatch, meanly tries to make out that Gordon tried to ‘‘ evade capture.” 
The warrant could not have been signed until after nine, the man was in 
eustody before noon. In fact he ‘‘ gave himself up” to General O’Connor, and 
the fair inference is that he surrendered as soon as he knew the warrant was 
out. What did the Governor do with him? Keep him in safe custody for trial 
at Kingston, where he was arrested, and where his offence was alleged to have 
been committed ? Try him before the civil courts in a town where martial law 
had not superseded civillaw? No. That would not have secured his convic- 
tion and death. Governor Eyre took Mr. Gordon from under the protection of 
the law, assumed his guilt without trial or examination, packed him on board 
a ship of war, and carried him to Morant Bay. Here he was landed on the 
20th, tried before a court-martial composed of Brigadier Nelson of the Queen’s 
army and certain “ militia officers,” found guilty, and at eight A.M. on the 23rd 
hanged ‘‘ beneath the great arch of the burnt court-house” at Morant Bay! 

Now this is a proceeding which can find its justification in no rule or prin- 
ciple of law. Governor Eyre had no authority to send Mr. Gordon to Morant 
Bay for trial; the Brigadier and his militia officers had no authority to try 
him ; and consequently neither the Governor nor the so-called court had any 
authority to hang him. Mr. Gordon has been slain in violation of the law. 
He may have been guilty of all that is charged against him—ofsthat we know 
nothing ; but Governor Eyre and Brigadier Nelson have been guilty of a crime 
quite as great as that imputed to Gordon—they have taken life by an illegal 
process; they haye, in the name of the Queen, and by misusing the powers 
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entrusted to them by the Queen, committed a judicial murder. Unless these 
men are called to a strict account, it will be impossible to say that any man is 
safe in any British possession, or even in Great Britain itself. The way in 
which Mr. Gordon was treated by his political opponents throws a painful glare 
of light into the very heart of the system adopted to suppress this ‘‘ rebellion,” 
and reveals the fact that it was a mere work of vengeance. Governor Eyre in 
his despatch states, first, that Mr. Gordon was the chief cause of the rebellion ; 
and, next, that it was ‘‘ in a great degree due to Dr. Underhill’s letter, and the 
meetings held in connection therewith ;” and in another part of his despatch 
he asserts that ‘‘it is absolutely necessary, for the future security of Jamaica, 
that condign punishment should be inflicted upon those through whose seditious 
acts and language the rebellion has been originated.’”’ He has executed Mr. 
Gordon for seditious language, and one is surprised he did not request Mr. 
Cardwell to transport Dr. Underhill to Morant Bay for trial by court-martial 
and execution by the hangman. 

Into all these bloody transactions—the record of which has sent a shudder 
through the State, and has lowered the name of England before the world—and 
into the condition of Jamaica, and the real causes both of this atrocious “ re- 
bellion” and its equally atrocious suppression, there must be strict inquiry by 
authority of Parliament. Governor Eyre is a man of undoubted courage and a 
man of honour. ‘‘ The whole responsibility of what has been done rests upon 
me,” he writes. Let the responsibility-be felt. Governor Eyre ought to be 
recalled; and those officers who, on their own showing, did flagrantly illegal 
acts, should be directed to report to the Horse Guards. The public conscience 
demands satisfaction, and will have it. 

May we not regard the appointment of Mr. W. E. Forster, member for Brad- 
ford, as in some degree a warrant for expecting very vigorous dealing with the 
authorities at Jamaica ? 

The reconstruction of the Administration goes on slowly, and at present no 
obvious attempt even has been made to re-construct the Cabinet. If any efforts 
have been made, and we believe some have been made, the secret has been well 
kept. The Cabinet, then, still remains as it was, the Duchy of Lancaster being 
unfilled, and a seat thus kept for a man of might when one can be found. If 
Mr. Bright were spoken of, only to be set aside with regret, as a politician who, 
if brought in, would split up the party; was Lord Stanley applied to or sounded, 
and found to be proof against the seductions of the Premier and the Chancellor * 
How many tears have been shed over the sad reflection that the only other men 
of Cabinet rank on the Liberal side, Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman, banged the 
door of the Cabinet in their own faces when they denounced Reform’? As the 
Cabinet at present stands there is room only for one man, and since they will 
not admit any of the new fellows to those divine altitudes, where is he to come 
from ? Lord Russell might answer in the words of Napoleon at Waterloo, when 
Ney asked for fresh infantry, Oz voulez-vous que jen prenne? Voulez-vous que 
jen fusse? Yet it is difficult to see how the Cabinet can maintain itself unless 
Lord Russell finds a means of taking men from somewhere, or of making a few 
for the occasion. At present the modifications are in the rank and file. Two 
of the old members have been extruded. Sir Robert Peel cedes the Irish 
Secretaryship to Mr. Chichester Fortescue, and Mr. Hutt goes out of the Vice- 
President’s chair at the Board of Trade to make way for Mr. Géschen. This 
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has furnished a place for Mr. W. E. Forster, who did not signify his willingness 
to succeed Mr. Fortescue, as Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, until 
after he had made a very marked Reform Bill speech to his constituents. By 
these changes the Ministry gains the support of two of the newmen. The 
third, who has for various reasons—not the least of which was his handsome 
behaviour when so ruthlessly persecuted by the Tories and sham Liberals,—the 
third, who has greater claims than either, Mr. Stansfeld, has not yet found a 
place at the Ministerial banquet. There was a time when Lord Clarence Paget 
professed to have a longing for “‘ the sea, the open sea.” Has the longing 
passed away, and does he prefer instead the cruising ground of Whitehall? Up 
to this time, except that they have enlisted two debaters, and unmuzzled Mr. 
Fortescue by giving him a representative office, Ministers, we repeat, have not 
strengthened that citadel of the administration, the Cabinet. Changes may 
yet be made; the difficulty of getting on to the Treasury benches of the Lower 
House, either the First Lord or the Minister of War, may be overcome. But 
we are within six weeks of the meeting of Parliament—of a Parliament which 
is to see a Reform Bill, and perhaps a Reform agitation; which will have to 
discuss American claims and Jamaica outrages, and last, but not least, the 
cattle plague; which will have to decide on demands for retrenchments,—and 
the thing has not been done. The Cabinet is still what it was defined to be 
six weeks ago: Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet minus‘Lord{Palmerston. The Liberal 
party has not yet received that re-organisation which its numbers and the exi- 
gencies of the moment alike require. Yet’it cannot truly be said that there is 
any abatement of the qualified confidence with which Lord Russell has been 
received, and which he deserves. The patience of the public is most edifying. 
May it be rewarded. ; 

While there can be no doubt the French Emperor watches with interest the 
modifications in the British Cabinet, and feels satisfaction at the appointment 
of Lord Clarendon, his own proceedings are calculated to attract some attention. 
All his thoughts appear to be directed towards economy, and he would probably 
be more economical if the ‘‘ vested interests” would let him. M. Fould is 
fighting hard for retrenchment in order that he may not be engulphed in a big 
deficit, and so far the Emperor has supported him in what is a stiff fight with 
his colleagues. He has succeeded in obtaining a decree to rid the French 
financial administration of the almost sinecure posts of receivers-general ; an 
excellent reform which will save two and a half millions of frances, but which 
deprives the Government of a considerable mass of patronage. The most 
salient economy, however, is the vaunted reduction of the army. This measure 
was first announced in a stage-whisper by a semi-official journal, contradicted 
by the Moniteur, and then carried out immediately by Imperial decree. The 
Moniteur, however, was in the right. As announced by the Patrie, it appeared 
that there was to be a real reduction of considerable extent—40,000 men, and a 
saving of £2,000,000 sterling. This was an error. Instead of reducing the 
army by 40,000 men, it has been reduced by 10,296, and increased by three new 
native Algerian battalions. The net saving, in 1867, will not be £2,000,000, 
but a little over a fourth of that amount. Moreover, it is only the cadres of 
troops of all arms that are reduced; the men forming the substantial part of 
squadrons, batteries, companies, are absorbed in the untouched parts of the 
army, and the reduced officers and non-commissioned officers will also be 
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absorbed, in fixed proportions, as vacancies occur. It will be seen that this is 
a very different’ thing from the wholesale reduction of battalions, squadrons, 
companies, and batteries, as at first announced. But, even had the larger 
reduction been effected, no appreciable change would have been made in the 
efficiency of the whole military machine for instant action, since every officer 
and man is as available as ever. If we were to see General Allard rise in his 
place in the next session and state that the Government would be content with 
80,000 conscripts, as in the days of the monarchy, instead of 100,000 conscripts, 
as is now the rule, then it might be argued that France was disarming. That 
conscript yote is the test of the readiness of France to stand on the defensive. 
‘The present change in the army merely gives a certain amount of relief to the 
French Treasury—nothing more. 

King Victor Emmanuel, in opening his new Parliament, hinted at reduction also. 
In Italy the need for it is greater than in France ; for in Italy the accumulated 
deficit is prodigious, almost unfathomable. When the Italians look at their 
budgets, how the sight thereof must increase their permanent sorrow for the 
loss of Cavour! And, after all, it is not. the army and navy alone that create 
these deficits. The cost of collecting the revenue and maintaining the civil 
service is something enormous, the expenses of the finance department being 
nearly one-half the whole expenditure. It is plain that the army of placemen 
eats up more than the army of soldiers. Besides retrenchment in some shape, 
the Italian monarch promises his Parliament plenty of work :—the formation of 
a body of law common to all the kingdom, rather a large task; the separation 
of Church andState, the exact bearing of which one does not well see, but which, 
it is well to remember, is an idea of Baron Ricasoli; some educational measures ; 
and one to suppress religious houses. The king, however, at a time when 
scarcely any, if any, direct negotiations exist between Rome and Florence, 
undertakes to execute the Convention of September, and affirms emphatically 
that it will be carried out by France within the period fixed in that instrument. 
The present state of Italy is not very satisfactory ; but a people who have shown 
so much courage and moderation and sense, will find a way out of their 
perplexing troubles. 

The quarrel which Spain has fastened on Chili is a most unpleasant incident. 
The original complaints against the Chilian Government were frivolous and 
vexatious. The accredited Minister of Spain had accepted, from the Chilian 
Government, explanations regarded by him as satisfactory, when a new 
Government. at Madrid refused to accept these explanations, and directed 
Admiral Pareja to insist on reparation, including a fine of £60,000, with the 
alternative of instant war. By common consent this is regarded as a proceed- 
ing more worthy of buccaneers than a regular government, and England and 
France have remonstrated at Madrid. And surely Chili, beset by a bankrupt 
Power, has a right to every aid it is possible to.give her. It would be ini- 
quitous to allow Spain to maintain a navy out of moneys extorted from the 
South American republics. 


Nov. 27. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN THE Cartoons. By W. Warkiss Lioyp. Williams 
and Norgate. - 1865. 


Ir is not often that an author makes one wish him less original and independent 
than he is; but Mr. Lloyd’s book will probably produce this effect upon some 
of his readers. He has here united a description of Raphael’s celebrated 
Cartoons with an analysis of the facts upon which he considers that those por- 
tions of the New Testament represented in the Cartoons rest. In this analysis 
Mr. Lloyd adheres to that ‘‘ mythical ” view of the Gospel narrative with which 
the names of Strauss and Baur have been conspicuously connected, although Mr. 
Lloyd has worked independently, and in many cases reaches conclusions of his 
own. From this standing-point he has criticised the story with great candour, 
research, and ingenuity ; and that profound study of the Greek mythology, in 
which Mr. Lloyd has probably no living English rival, has supplied him with 
some curious, and, perhaps, some oyer-subtle illustrations. Mr. Lloyd’s heart 
is obviously in his subject, and he writes with the force inspired by sincerity and 
conviction. Looking, however, at the book from the side of literature, even 
those who, in these days of compromise and sentimental suppressio veri, honour 
from their hearts the thoughtful man who speaks courageously what he holds 
deliberately, may find it impossible not to feel that the author has here united 
two subjects so widely disparate, not only in their importance, but in the frame 
of mind which they respectively exact from the reader, that the effect of either 
portion, and of the book as a whole, runs a risk of injury. Had the ideas which 
Raphael held on the New Testament been the subject of explanation, there 
would have been clear reason for a biblical commentary. As the book stands, 
it appears open to the very same objection which would have been justly made 
had it ‘“‘improved” the cartoons in a set of sermons of the ordinary type. 
It is remarkable, also, that Mr. Lloyd should have fallen into a line of argu- 
ment similar to that with which preachers have often been reproached. His 
criticisms appear to pre-suppose that the reader shall have adopted the author's 
creed: in Lamb’s phrase, ‘‘he converts the already converted :” and those who 
do not start from his point of view can hardly, perhaps, do justice to the 
curious and elaborate arguments with which he has supported it. 

But it will be best not to follow Mr. Lloyd in what, from the literary point 
of view, I venture to consider want of discrimination and method. Regard- 
ing, then, the book as a critical description of Raphael’s art, as exhibited 
in the cartoons, the English public is largely indebted to Mr. Lloyd’s 
labours. Art, indeed, like theology, has its sects, heresies, and animosities; 
and it will be thought by some readers that Mr. Lloyd has passed too indul- 
gently over the conventional limitations and the comparative want of charac- 
teristic expression’ in Raphael’s mature or ‘‘Roman” style. The cartoons; 
however, with some of the Vatican frescoes, and one or two great works in 
oil, are unquestionably the most complete productions of the great painter, 
and on the whole may be said to sum up more fully than any other series of 
pictures the medisyal ideas of Scriptural art. Taking them as they are, Mr. 
Lloyd has analysed each with scrupulous diligence, pointing out the unity of 
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each subject, as conceived of by Raphael, and the singular dramatic power of his 
representations. The facts and the allusions are explained with great care and 
research ; nor is it too high praise to say that in what relates to the art displayed 
in the Cartoons, Mr. Lloyd writes with a taste and technical exactness which are 
parallel to the criticisms of Reynolds in his famous ‘‘ Lectures.” One rarely 
finds a book which gives so much the sense that the author is master of his 
subject. Mr. Lloyd’s taste appears to be of that high and certain kind which 
rests upon thorough knowledge added to natural instinct; he is one of the 
few cultivated men of the day who should be appealed to as a perpetual 
committee of reference by the promoters of public monuments, if anxious to 
avoid the common fate which attends zeal, without knowledge of painting and 
sculpture. 

As a specimen of Mr. Lloyd’s analysis, the following passage is given from 
his chapter on the ‘‘ Delivery of the Keys to St. Peter.” 


“ Again, in this cartoon, we stand with the Master Jesus and the Apostles, by the 
Lake of Gennesareth; but between this moment and the former [the Draught of 
Fishes] lies a lifetime of instruction, of institution, and of suffering; the life’s work is 
finished, and the subject of the picture represents the very instant when, the personal 
agency of Jesus having come to an end, the world was to be left to make what it could 
of the germs of development with which His career had endowed it. 

“The bight of the lake in the background fixes the scene; and the end of a fishing- 
boat, that extends into the picture, is reminiscent of the origin of the fishers of men. 

“The Apostles are eleven in number, the traitor being gone; and the appearance and 
costume of the Saviour declare that the incident is subsequent to his passion and resurrec- 
tion. The scars of the cross are visible upon hand and foot, and perhaps also in the side. 

* * * * * 

“Christ, then, is before us, in the aspect and array of a revelation, an apparition, an 
érracia—the significant New Testament term for his reappearance. He stands entirely 
apart and disengaged from the group of his disciples, in a manner to remind of the 
warning to Mary, ‘Touch me not, for I have not yet ascended to my Father;’ anda 
tranquillity of pose and moderated symmetry of gesture complete the dignity of a con- 
ception as grand as it is appropriate. Tenderness and love are in his eyes, as he 
appeals to Peter’s profession of love to himself as warranty that he can have loving care 
of the flock committed to him. 

“The scene, the time, and the leading circumstance of the picture, are taken from 
the last chapter of John; but the text is made subservient to a broad general treatment 
which enabled the painter to combine a wider range of expression than belongs to the 
particular incident as there narrated. In the neighbourhood of the lake and the fishing- 
boat, and in the presence of disciples, Jesus appeals thrice to Peter whether he loves 
him, and receives three assurances, not given without pain at the repetition of the 
inquiry ; and thrice the commission is given, ‘Feed my sheep.’ So far, and in the detail 
that John, the disciple whom Jesus loved, is following upon Peter during the colloquy, 
the painter is content to take his outline from the Evangelist. But the significance 
on which he was interested to insist, was the assignment to Peter of a certain primacy 
over the Church and the Apostles. He therefore assembles as witnesses all the other 
ten Apostles, instead of merely those enumerated in the text, ‘Thomas, Nathaniel of 
Cana, the sons of Zebedee, and two other of his disciples.’ He suppresses all indication, 
by costume of ‘ fisher’s coat,’ of that resumption by Peter of his occupation, which is so 
incongruous in the text. He arrays them all with a dignity that comports with the 
full establishment of their office. He then transfers to this occasion the committal of 
the keys to Peter, the power to bind and to loose on earth and in heaven; and in 
displaying the effect which this produces upon the other Apostles, he finds the means 
to give expression to all the intimations which are scattered through the Gospels and 
Acts, of the workings of feeling and temperament among their community. 

' “ Peter, with crossed arms, embraces rather than clasps the keys, which seem to have 
been just delivered to him with intimation of the control that they symbolise; he is 
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humbly on his knees, as in act of homage, but his attitude presses forward, his foot is 
visibly not yet inactive, and the entire 'figure breathes out the zeal, and sense of 
responsibility, and the ardour that had so readily professed that though all others 
might be faithless, he would never fail, and that grieved at the renewed requirement 
of avowal of love, either simply or as greater than that of others. 

“The keys and the browsing sheep are realised figures of speech, which support each 
other harmoniously, and continue into this cartoon the spirit of symbolism which in 
the former suggested the introduction of the ¢ranes. By these happy inventions: 
incidents from the life of Christ seem to be brought into sympathy with that very 
tendency to apologue and parable that characterise his teaching. This treatment also 
conduces not a little to give to the two designs in which the Saviour is introduced the 
same ideal air that establishes a certain contrast between the narratives of the Gospels 
and the greater naturalism of the Acts of the Apostles and the cartoons from the Acts. 
This is a gradation which always reminds me of that by which we are conducted from 
the beginning of the Iliad to the end of the Odyssey. The kneeling position of Peter 
on this, the great occasion of his preferment, signifies something in addition to fitting 
deferential homage to the Saviour; it is in accordance with the terms of Christ’s rebuke 
to the disciples, after they had disputed by the way which should be greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven, and when they were told that he that was eldest among them was 
bound to be as the younger, and he who should be leader of all to be as a servant. 

“The spirit indicated in that discussion finds full expression in the general group, and 
is indeed the key of its chief contrasts. 

“Immediately behind Peter, John, conspicuous by youth and grace, presses forward 
with eyes of devotion fixed on the Saviour, and with countenance and hands composed 
to warmest sympathy and adoration. The air of his head, the lines of his drapery, bent 
knee, and foot, are in immediate harmony with those of Peter; and the four Apostles 
who are grouped with him most closely, share in various degrees his sympathetic 
impulse. 

“On'the other hand, the spirit and liveliness of his action find a contrast in the 
most advanced figure of the group remote from the Saviour, where the germs or the 
remains of different feelings are equally evident. This figure, which in its suspended 
pose shows less action than any other in the picture, was probably intended for Thomas, 
representative of a disposition, not to denial, buf to doubt. "With head poised in steady 
attention, he stands quite upright, and his ample robe slips directly downwards from 
his shoulder, as his right hand—reversed as usual in the cartoon—drawn back upon his 
breast, seems to keep down the slightest movement to enthusiasm. The left hand has 
a movement to collect the cloak which is neglected by the unconscious right, and the 
left foot could be prompt for advance, but that the right is so entirely quiescent,— 
altogether the most complete embodiment conceivable of absorbed attention and most 
equivocal suspense, of coolness and hesitation. 

* * * * « 

“Tt is impossible to over-estimate the force, facility, and invention which are exercised 
by the genius of Raphael in this wonderful composition. ‘The most contrasted feelings 
are blended by gradation, the finest lines of modified sentiment are rendered with 
complete distinctness. ‘The manner in which the expression of the hands of John and 
Thomas are defined by contrast with those that appear on either side of them 
respectively, is illustrative of the principle that pervades the condensed apposition of 
gestures, and the play of line and flow of draperies, throughout.” 


England, which possesses so many great works of art, is much behind France 
and Germany in critical accounts of them adapted to popular reading. Will 
Mr. Lloyd excuse the wish that he would reprint those portions of his book 
which bear on the Cartoons as a guide to these treasures? He would thus 
‘« give eyes” to thousands who, now that they are transferred to London, will 
see them with little profit or pleasure in the absence of a fit interpreter. 

F, T. PALGRAVE. 
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History OF THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND, WITH NOTICES OF THE CASTLE OF 
DUBLIN AND ITs CHIEF OccUPANTS IN ForMER Times. By J. T. GILBERT, 
Esa., Author of ‘‘ History of the City of Dublin,” &c. James Duffy, 
Dublin. 1865, 


Mr. Ginpert has dedicated this work to the Royal Irish Academy, which 
awarded a medal to his ‘‘ History of the City of Dublin.” On that occa- 
sion, the president of the Academy, of which he is a distinguished member, 
expressed a hope ‘ that such appreciation and sympathy might evoke further 
labours towards supplying the many and acknowledged wants of Trish history.” 
In his preface the author says, ‘‘ From the number of works styled ‘Irish 
Histories,’ published in the present century, it might be supposed that little 
remained to be told of the Viceroys, or representatives of the Kings of England 
in Ireland. The authors of such compilations, however, relied upon the state- 
ments of those who had preceded them in the same path, and neither examined 
primary Irish sources, nor consulted the archives of England and Ireland, 
which form a main authentic basis of Anglo-Irish history. Thus, hitherto 
there has not been published even an accurate catalogue of the Viceroys of 
Ireland... .. Even with the aid of accurate catalogues, the elimination of 
truth and the collation of evidences in writings ranging from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century, in Gaelic, obsolete Latin, and Anglo-Norman, is a task 
involying serious labour. Such work, moreover, demands special knowledge, 
to be acquired only by the long and careful study of the language and bearings 
of antique documents.” For this task Mr. Gilbert was admirably fitted, as the 
product of his labour shows. In this volume are embodied, in a very readable 
narrative, the results of his researches in printed and unpublished documents 
and chronicles bearing upon the chief administrators of the English Government 
in Ireland, from the conquest by Henry II., down to the end of the reign of 
Henry VIL. in 1509. Documents and extracts from hitherto unprinted archives 
are appended to the end of the volume. Mr. Gilbert has woven from these 
materials an interesting narrative; while as an accurate, reliable epitome of the 
contents of historical documents not generally known, his work is valuable. 

The branch of Irish history which Mr. Gilbert has taken up in this volume 
confines him almost exclusively to the doings of the English pale. The feuds 
between the Fitzgeralds, the De Birminghams, the De Botillers, the Fitz- 
maurices, the De Burghs, the Fitzgiselberts, and other founders of great Anglo- 
Trish houses ; now waging a war of extermination against the unhappy natives, 
and anon renouncing their allegiance to the English Crown, leaguing with the 
Irish chiefs and hoisting the standard of rebellion; at one time leading their 
followers in the train of a Pretender to give battle to the King’s troops, and 
again binding themselves by the most solemn oaths to his service ; often invad- 
ing and seizing on their English neighbours’ territory, but still oftener despoil- 
ing the wretched Celts of what was still in their possession,—all these exciting 
events are related in a graphic style that enchains the attention of the reader. 
Biographical sketches of eminent individuals who exercised an influence on the 
Trish administration, —the Bruces, Simnel, the alleged Duke of York Perkin 
Warbeck, and’ all the pretenders who set up a claim to the crown, and made 
that unhappy country the field of their first treasonable essays,—impart an 
ever-varying interest to the general narrative. 

Tn the midst of a history abounding in murder, robbery, and treachery it is, 
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pleasing occasionally to sce a gleam of savage grandeur and nobleness of 
thought relieving the ferocious spirit of the age. Sir Robert le Sauvage was a 
fine old knight, full of martial fire. Like all the colonists, the shooting of a few 
natives sat as lightly upon his conscience as the death of so many snipes ; yet he 
was incapable of baseness or treachery. As one day he was preparing to march 
against a neighbouring sept, he ordered to be killed, as provision for his return 
from battle, ‘‘ beeves, vension, fowl—great plenty.” Some of his captains, 
doubting the result of the conflict, proposed to secrete part of the provisions 
and poison the remainder, rather than that their caitiff Irish enemies might 
enjoy such princely fare. ‘‘ Hereat,”’ continues the tale, ‘‘the ancient knight 
smiled, and said, ‘Tush! ye are too full of envy. This world is but an inn, 
whereunto ye have no special interest, but are only tenants at the will of the 
Lord. If it please Him to command us from it, as it were from our lodging, 
and to set other good fellows in our room, what hurt shall it be to us to leave 
them some meat for their suppers? Let them hardly win it and wear it. If 
they enter our dwellings, good manners would be no less than to welcome them 
with such fare as the country breedeth ; and with all my heart, much good may 
it dothem. Notwithstanding, I presume so much upon your noble courage, 
and verily my mind giveth me, that we shall return at night, and banquet our- 
selyes with our own store.’ And,” adds the story with due exaggeration, “so 
they did, having slain three thousand Irishmen.” 

Another story, illustrative of Irish border warfare, and which would form a 
good basis for a historical romance, was related by an English settler, Henry 
Crystede, to Sir John Froissart. ‘1,’ said Crystede, ‘‘ know the language of 
the Irish as well as I do French and English, for from my youth I was educated 
amongst them, and the Earl of Ormonde kept me with him out of affection for 
my good horsemanship. It happened that this earl was sent, with three 
hundred lances and one thousand archers, to make war on the frontier of the 
Irish; for the English kept up a constant warfare against them in hopes of 
bringing them under subjection. The Earl of Ormonde, whose lands bordered 
on his opponents’, had that day mounted me on one of his best and fleetest 
coursers, and I rode by his side. The Ivish having formed an ambuscade to 
surprise the English, advanced from it, commencing to throw their darts; but 
were so sharply attacked by the archers, whose arrowing they could not with- 
stand, for they were not armed against them, that they soon retreated. The 
earl pursued them, and I, being well mounted, kept close by him. It chanced 
that in the pursuit my horse took fright and ran away with me into the midst 
of the enemy. My friends could never overtake me; and in passing through 
the Irish, one of them by a great feat of agility leaped on to the back of my 
horse and held me tight with both his arms, but did me no harm with lance or 
knife. Turning my horse, he rode me for two hours till we reached a large 
bush, in a very retired spot, where he found his companions, who had retreated 
thither from the English. He seemed much rejoiced to have made me his 
prisoner, and carried me to his house, which was strong, and in a town sur- 
rounded with wood palisades and still water. The name of this town was 
Herpelipin, and the gentleman who had taken me was called Brin Costeree, a 
very handsome man. This Brin kept me with him seven years, and gave 
me his daughter in marriage, by whom I have two girls. I will now tell you 
how I obtained my liberty. It happened in the seventh year of my captivity 
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that one of their kings—Irt McMurragh, King of Leinster—raised an army 
against Lionel, Duke of Clarence, son of King Edward of England (then acting 
as viceroy). In the battle that followed, many were slain and taken on both 
sides; but the English gaining the day, the Irish were forced to retreat, and 
the King of Leinster escaped. ‘The father of my wife was made prisoner under 
the banner of the Duke of Clarence ; and as Brin Costeree was mounted on my 
horse, which was remembered to have belonged to the Earl of Ormonde, it was 
then first known that I was alive, that he had honourably entertained me at his 
house in Herpelipin, and given me his daughter in marriage. The Duke of 
Clarence, Sir William de Windsor, and all our party, were well pleased to hear 
this news; and he was offered his liberty on condition that he gave me mine, 
and sent me to the English army with my wife and children. He at first 
refused the offer, from his love to me, his daughter, and our children ; but when 
he found no other terms would be accepted, he agreed to them, provided 
my eldest daughter remained with him. I returned to England with my wife 
and youngest daughter.” 

The Geraldines, of course, occupy a very prominent position in this history ; 
not alone because they frequently filled the post of viceroy, but because they 
were by far the most numerous, powerful, fearless, and unruly of all Anglo- 
Trish families. Of the head of that illustrious house, the Earl of Kildare, who 
represented Henry VII. in that country, some amusing anecdotes are related. 
He had been cited to appear before the king in London for burning the 
Cathedral of Cashel, his accusers having prepared witnesses to prove the truth 
of the indictment. To their astonishment he boldly confessed it ; and when he 
was asked what excuse he had to plead, ‘“‘ By Jesuf,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I never 
would have done it had I not been told that the Archbishop was within!” 
“Merrily laughed the king at the plainness of the man, to see him allege that 
intent for excuse which most of all did aggravate his fault.” His accuser, the 
Archbishop, concluded his charges against him by saying, ‘* All Ireland could 
not rule that man.” ‘‘Then,” replied the king, ‘‘ he must rule all Ireland.” 
And so he was sent back as the king’s representative. 

We look forward with interest to Mr. Gilbert’s second volume; he will have 
arived at a period rich in important events, without the difficulties which 
he has had to encounter, and which he has so successfully overcome, in the 
first portion of his work. 

G. S. GopkIN. 


Ancienr Dantsu Bataps. Translated from the Originals. By R. C, 
ALEXANDER Prior, M.D. 3 Vols. Williams & Norgate. 


Ir was not until some weeks after the publication of my article on the Old 
Ballads of Denmark,! in which I expressed a hope that we might some day 
have a good translation of those ballads in English, that I received the above- 
named three bulky volumes. I had neither heard of nor seen those volumes 
before, or they would have been mentioned in their due place. A word or 
two concerning them may not be uninteresting by way of supplement. 

It is evident that Dr. Prior knows his subject well, and that he can bring 


(1) Forryicntiy Review, No. vi. 
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a considerable amount of scholarship to bear upon it ; and it is quite as evident 
that he admires Danish ballads intensely, not injudiciously. His preface is 
excellent in respect to matter; his notes, especially those wherein parallels 
are drawn between the Danish ballads and the early ballad-literature of Spain, 
are full of suggestiveness. But when that has been said, all praise has been 
said. The Doctor, so far from being a poet, has not mastered the mere yoca- 
bulary of poetry. His renderings are too often bald and awkward ; bald from 
that kind of literalness which prevents felicity, awkward through the inversions 
of a style which moves uneasily in rhyme. His verses waddle, they do not 
trip; e.g.— , 
“Tt was the stately Dame Grimild, 
"Let brew the wine and mead, 
And sent for many a gallant man 
Renown'd for mighty deed,”— 


which just passes below the boundary-line separating ballad-simplicity from 
bathos. I much prefer Jamicson’s versions in broad old Scotch, barbarous 
though they are called; for they have the true ballad ring, and abound in 
happy touches. But then English readers find them almost as difficult to read 
as the original Danish. 

The perusal of these ‘‘ Ancient Danish Ballads,” which are written entirely 
in English, satisfies me of one thing, — that any future translators, to 
succeed at all, will have to employ the Scottish dialect to some extent ; and 
happily, Burns has familiarised cultivated readers with many of the necessary 
expressions. There is a vantage-ground between Prior and Jamieson. Some- 
thing like the right plan was employed by Mr. Tom Taylor, in his book of 
Breton Ballads, where Scotticisms were liberally employed, greatly to the 
advantage of the text. Mr. Taylor, by the way, might attempt the Danish 
ballads with some hope of producing a creditable work. He likes such labour, 
and although he is not a poet, he possesses that great essential, through the 
lack of which Dr. Prior has been unsuccessful,—the poetical vocabulary. 

But in the meantime, Dr. Prior’s work should suffice for those who do not 
know Danish, and are interested in the ballads. While lacking felicity, it 
is literal, faithful, and in good taste. If it were a little cheaper, it would 
be worth buying for the prose remarks alone. . 


RoBERT BUCHANAN. 


Stix MonTHS AMONG THE CHARITIES OF EvrorE. By John de Liefde. 2 vols. 
Alexander Strahan and Co. 1865. 
Mr. LIEFDE is a Dutchman, who quite unnecessarily apologises for his English, 
which is excellent, and only here and there by a trifling variation of idiom 
betrays the foreigner. He is also a gentle-natured, pious Protestant, sharing 
the usual prejudices against the Catholics, but saved from acrimony by a placid 
sweetness of temper, and rejoicing with his whole heart in all good work. 
The narrative of his visits to fifteen charitable institutions is somewhat ‘‘sugary” 
perhaps, and betrays too superficial an acquaintance with the working of the 
institutions to have more than a mild stimulating influence on benevolent 
readers; but it is readable, interesting, stimulating. It shows how moral 
energy will overcome obstacles that seem enormous, how faith and enthusiasm 
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moye mountains. It has pretty little biographical sketches, and conveys a 
general idea of the objects and plans of the various institutions. But Mr. Liefde 
is a partisan, not a critic. In this he is both wise and modest; since his know- 
ledge is of that superficial kind which is gleaned by “‘ going over” an establish- 
ment with its director, and reading the director’s reports with undoubting faith. 

The various plans adopted by the philanthropists for raising funds are sug- 
gestive. When Mr. Spittler, penniless, propounded his scheme for training 
schoolmasters for the poor, small gifts poured in; among them a handsome gold 
box, sent by a lady, with this note:—‘‘ Do with this box what Mrs. yon Oinhausen 
once did with a brilliant ring presented to her—that is, found a school; and 
may the Lord youchsafe His abundant blessings upon it.”” Mr. Spittler at once 
put it up as a prize to be raffled for; the hundred Jowis d’or were quickly sub- 
scribed. The winner presented Mr. Spittler with the box again; again it was 
raffled for, and again returned. It is still kept by the Society “‘as a remem- 
brancer till the Lord gives further hints about its destiny.’ Mr. Spittler hit 
upon a still more ingenious plan for getting furniture. He made a little book 
of blank leaves, with headings written on the top of each page, such as parlour 
furniture, kitchen utensils, earthenware, &c. He sent this little beggar from 
house to house, and each person wrote down the name of the article he was 
willing to give. Thus eyery subscriber could see what had been given already, 
and what was still wanting, and many were reminded of gifts which perhaps 
would not otherwise have been thought of. This is a hint for philanthropic 
schemers. Hundreds give nothing because they don’t know distinctly what 
to give. 

Ifere is a curious glimpse at a sale of Jand by auction in Prussia. ‘ Every- 
body knew that no one was more anxious to buy the lot than Mr. Dietrich, and 
all were anxious to witness the race. The lot was put up at £150, and soon 
rose to £270. This was Pastor Dietrich’s bid. It was a very low price, but 
nobody offered a higher one. Then the auctioneer, according to the custom of 
the place, put three little wax candles on the table, of which he lighted one. 
‘Eighteen hundred thalers !’ he cried, ‘will nobody bid more?’ There was 
silence. The little candle burnt down, and the second one was lit. ‘The 
second candle is burning!’ cried the stentorian voice; ‘eighteen hundred thalers 
are bid!’ No voice was heard. ‘The third candle is burning! Friends, this is 
your last chance! Eighteen hundred thalers for such a splendid property!’ 
But the third candle burnt down quietly, and when the dying flame disap- 
peared, the crowd, which in breathless attention had been looking at the 
momentous little light, burst out into the ery, ‘It is for the Asylum!’” One 
likes to learn that next day some one offered fifty per cent. for the bargain. 
The friends, naturally enough, concluded that ‘‘ some higher than human power 
had ruled the proceedings of that remarkable auction.” 

Mr. Liefde we imagine to be better than his opinions. At any rate, the man 
impresses us pleasantly, which is more than we can say for many of his views. 
For example, mentioning that at Kaiserswerth, although a Protestant institu- 
tion, ‘free admission is granted to the Roman Catholic priest to visit the 
members of his Church, and to administer extreme unction to the dying.” 
Mr. Liefde remarks, ‘‘ This act of toleration proceeds rather from necessity than 


latitudinarianism.”’ The necessity being a conditio sine qué non of the govern- 


ment sanction. But the idea of seeing no other alternative to necessity than 
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latitudinarianism in such toleration, shows how theology will make eyen ° 
earnest philanthropists narrow and mean-spirited in their views. If those who . 
are devoting themselves specially to alleviate the sufferings of fellow-men 
permit the dying Catholic to have his last moments soothed by the presence of 
his priest, they are open to a suspicion of latitudinarianism—they cannot be 
earnest in their own religion if they allow others to fulfil the dities of theirs! 
EDITOR. 


A SELECTION FROM THE Works OF RoBERT BrownrinG. (Moxon’s Miniature 
Poets.) E. Moxon and Co. 


Tus is the third yolume of Moxon’s ‘‘ Miniature Poets,” a series with which 
thousands of drawing-room tables are already familiar, and which deserves its 
success : daintier ‘‘gift-books” cannot be mentioned. The series is not meant 
for the readers of the poets: they want the works and not selections. But it is 
charmingly adapted to the large class who wish to have ‘‘a taste,” many of 
whom will be lured by that taste into more serious acquaintance with the poets; 
and it is just the sort of series to place in the hands of the young. Were these 
‘books intended for the poetical public, we should consider it extremely hard 
upon Robert Browning, that while his great rival, Tennyson, is presented in 
selections taken from all his works, Browning’s finest works are here excluded, 
by the fact that a “selection” (and a most precious volume it is) has already 
been published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. Tomake up the present volume, 
Mr. Browning had to glean, from what had already been gleaned by skilful and 
loving hands, or else to rely mainly on the volume which was published after 
that selection had been made. This he has done. The present selection con- 
tains nothing that had a place in the former selection; but it contains some 
favourite pieces which had been omitted, and the rest are from ‘“‘ James Lee 
and other Poems.” EpITor. 











